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“Come, Melton, lay down your block 
I'm sick of whipping the water, as I’ve been doing the whole morn- 


ing withowt success, 
What do you think of 
our new quarters?” [ 
was just. winding up 
my line while speaking; 
for, as I said, I had 
been fishing the whole 
morning without suc- 
cess, and had now re- 
turned to the place 
where I had left Mel- 
ton sketching a few 
hours before, 

We belonged to the 
detachment that had 
just been quartered at 
M—-, a pretty town in 
one of the midland 
counties; and I being 
infatuated about. fish- 
ing, while my compan- 
ion was equally so 
about sketching, we had 
gone out.on an excur~ 
sion, . combining the 
two objects to' our mu- 
tual gratification. 


It was ‘a lovely day 


in June; the little river 
by, which we were sit- 
ting came tumbling 
down from a line of hills 
tat rose blue before us 
in t e sunny distance, 
and the trees in their 
young .bright green 
dipped their branches 
into the dark .foam- 
flecked water that had 
‘not ‘yet calmed int» its 
ordinarily quiet flow, 
after. falling over a 
splendid mass, of rocks 
that rose in rugged 
grandeur a little way 
above. 

It was this fall Mel- 
ton had been sketching, 
and as I now looked 
over his shoulder I could 
not refrain from an ex- 
clamation of surprise 
and delight. The fall, 
with its mixture of 
graceful beauty and 
wild Majesty, was 
charmingly rendered 
by his clever hand; the 
little flecks of light on 
the foaming waters, 
the gleam that danced 
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, and let us have a little chat; 
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on the top of a small birch tree that clung to an overhanging 
rock in, the middle of the torrent, thé ‘white upturned surface of 
the leaves tossed sideways by the gentle breeze, were all given; ard 
there in the still pool at the 


ing outline of. th 


the foreground, tov, Melton ‘was 
touches, your humble 
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6 stones as 


side you covld ree the waver- 
he water. rippled over them In 
just putting in, by a few masterly 
servant, as he epreared stending diston- 
solately on the bank of the stream, winding up his line with an 
intensely disappointed face that sunny June mornirg. 


“There, I have just 
finisbed,” he said, an- 
swering my ay peal, and 
putting away his block, 
washing out his trush- 
es, and otherwise mak- 
ing himself ready for a 
quiet chat; for it was a 
curious thing abovt 
Melton, that whenever 
he could geta yencil or. 
a brush, be could net 
refiain from using it, 
and if he began to use it 
he soon got so at sorbed 
as not to be ‘abie to at- 
tend to anything else, 
Therefore he now put 
brushes and pencils 
away, so as to enable 
him to devote his whole 
attention to the little 
chat I had desired. 

‘‘ What do I think of 
our quarters, you asit- 
ed me,” he went on. 


- “T ike them; the town 


is cJean and neat, the 
barracks are comforta- 
ble, and, above ‘al; the 
scenery is very pretty. 
T ‘shall Juxuricte in 


‘sketching while we reé- 
main here.” 


“Yes,” I ‘answered, 


‘Yather pettishly, “ that’s 


all ‘you think sbout; 


but the fishing is'Heast- 
‘by, at’ Teast as far as I 


have séén to-day, and 
the hunting season’ is 
such a long way cff 
that there is no com- 
fort in looking forward 
to it; while I naven’t 9 
chance of getting ci 
after the grouse this 
year to while away 
the intermediate 
time.” 

“My dear fellow, I 
really am sorry for 
your went of success 
this morning, and I 
dare say you'll do bet- 
ter next time; and if 
you’d take my advice, 
you’d try again after 
lunch wi'b a lighter fly, 
Stay, you have a few 
feathers with you; pass 


a 


them over here, and Pll tie you one I think 
will do.” ; 


I did as he told me, and feeling sorry for | 


having spoken so crossly to him, I watched his 
nimble fingers as he proceeded to dress a very 
artistic-looking fly. 

‘‘ Now,” said he, as ho finished, ‘‘try that in 
the dark pool over there, and I think it will rise 
something before long; but first let us take our 
lunch now we aré together,” 

We lay down in the shade, feeling very lazy 
and luxurious; and while we are discussing the 
_ sandwiches of which our lunch consisted, let 

me tell-you who Hugh Melton was, and also a 
little of his history, besides describing his per- 
sonal appearance for the benefit of my lady 
friends. : 

First; then, his appearance, which I hope may 
not disappoint youyrthough I do not know that 
he was so-much- handsome as distinguished 
looking.’ He was unmistakably a gentleman, 
and, by-the-way, it is not every one even among 
‘those who really can lay claim to thetitle that 
looks so. nowadays; tall and well knit, with 
good hands, and feet, anda face that I never 
thought of calling Handsome, though I always 
admired it mora than any other I had ever seen. 
Imagine a square broad brow surmounted by 
wavy light hair, from under which looked out 
dark haz21 eyes, usually soft and caressing in 
expression, though Ihave seen them flash with 
th. light,of hats and defiance. 

For the rest, his nose could lay claim to no 
particular typs, and his long fair mustache hida 
mouth from which gleamed a very perfect row of 
teeth, There was great determination and in- 
flexible will in tha straight eyebrows and square- 
cut jaw ; and oae could imagine that his mind 
once made up oa any subject, ho would not 
easily be induced to change it. Altogether, his 
would not hava been tho pleasant face it was 
but for tha rir3 softness and sweetness of the 
dark eyss, that seemed to caress one with alook, 
and that. always mado me wonder how our 

.eotonel could have tha heart to bedown on him 
when those grave gentis eyes met his. As to 
his story, it was sad enough, as I then knew 
it, namely, that he was the only son of very poor 
parents ; ia fact, his mother’s been a run- 
away match, and her relatives, wealthy people, 
totally refus d to haye anything to say toher as 
long as her husband [ved ; yet for that matter 
they might well have been proud of the connec- 
tion, as he was, though poor, of old and noble 
family. Hediod, however, when Hugh was 
about fourtzen, and then one ,of his mother’s 
brothers condescended to give Her asmall ycarly 
income and schooling for him for a year or two, 


so that in time he pared for the army, and was 
gazetted to the .. He had been for some 


ears with us now, and his old uncle had pur- 
chased two ads for him, so that at the time I 
am sererig OF he was some way up in the list 
_of the captains. Our colonel, however, — 
never liked him. We were s somewhat fast 


to 

7: gus, And H c tes ge for 
penn his uncle Be olen his steps, he made 
“him no allowancs, and evidently considered that 
he should keep up with all the foilies and extra- 
-vagancies of a crack regiment on his pay. So 
the colon2] snubbed him, and was peryetually 
down on him, trying to force the unfortunate 
fellow to exchange, which, however, Hugh 
would not do, partly because he liked some of 
us very warmly, and chiefly because our home 
service was nearly up, and he would have had 
to. pay a good sum of money to induce any one 
to exchange with him. This he had not to 
give, because, as I have said, he hal nothing 
ut his pay, and what he could get for a few 
cleverly dashed off magazine articles. Heman- 
aged in this way to keep himself out of debt and 
maka both. ends meet; but it was very lard 
work, and I often pitied him when I saw him 
consuming the midnight oil over those clever 
_Bketches wg, used to laugh at afterward in the 
Ried Servsige Magazine. He was a capital artist 
90, and that helped his. pocket a little. _ Still 
he was kept hard at work to get a little ready 
cash, and it wasn’t much when it did come. 
As we lay there lazily under the trees, I calmly 


regiment, and it bored him 43 ®& poor man } 


had| to gratify my uncle's 


HUGH MELTOR. 


| puffing away at my pipe, he as ever dashing in 
|a hasty sketch of our shady resting-place (he 
seldom smoked, and he had always a pencil in 
his hands), I asked him what it was old Crusty 
(our irreverent name for Colonel Armstrong) 
had to say to him that mornimg when they 
were closeted such a long time together. ~ 
He laughed—hisgay careless langh. ‘‘ Poor 
Old Crusty, how he.hatesme! I quite feelfor 
him. It really isa pity to have a fine corps 


but really it is just my being so penniless that 
keeps me here, else 1 think I would try and 
oblige him. However,” he added, ‘* what do 
you think he was saying this morming ? You'd 
never guess, so I may as: welltell you. It 
seems my mother, who is still handsome, and 
goes out a good deal, is thinking of marrying 
again. Now the person she has chosen is a 
merchant in the City, verywealthy; but the 
connection does not suit my uncle’s taste) and 
he has sent me a message through the colonel, 
who is a great friend of his (being doubtless 
afraid to broach the subject himself), that if I 
write to my mother, refusing my consent to 
her marriage,and farther saying that in the 
event of her persisting in her determination, I 
must decline having anything more to say to 
her, he will then not only purchase all my 
future steps, and make me the very handsome 
allowance of £800 per annum, but also declare 
me his -heir; That's a bribe’ worth having, 
Charlie,” he continued, turning toward me, 
and speaking in-a light tone that belied the: 
fierce flash in his eye and the dark frown on. 
his, broad brow. 

‘‘ What did you say ? is the question,” I re- 
plied, thinking, however, that I knew the an- 
swer pretty well. 

«J told the colonel,” answered Hugh, ‘that 
it was very well ra Ray had sent his message 
by him; for if he had come in person, I 
doubted much if I could have refrained from 
the pleasure of throwing him out of the win- 
dow. The request alone would have deserved 
such an answer, still more the bribe.” 

**And what did Armstrong say?” ; 

“Oh, he pooh-poohed my sentimentalism, 
as he was pleased to call it, and laid before me 
allthe advantages of being friends with my 
‘uncle and pocketing his £800; what a figure 
tt would enable to make me in the regiment, 
and all the rest of it. Then, seeing me un- 
moved by that, he went on to state that in the 
event of my refusing to do as he wished, 
my uncle had determined to have nothing 
more to do with me, but to leave me in 
future to sink or swim, as best I could. To 
that I replied, that while I repudiated 


the charge of sentimentalism, it was my earnest. 


wish to try and. do what I saw manifestly to be 
my duty, and that in no way could I feel it to 
be 1 ¥ duty to prevent my mother providing 
er with a comfortable home in her old age 
pie My duty lies to 
her, Cg to him; and while I consider her quite 
right in the course she has chosen, if she loves 
the man she intends to , I can in no way 
perceive the right either of my unele’s interfer- 
ence or the manner of it.” 

“Well done, old fellow! I knew you were 
true steel,” I answered, raising myself on m 
elbow and looking at him, wishing the while 
had his own gift with the pencil, that I might 
sparklisg, flashing look of daflance ond diadain, 
sparkling, flashing of defis and disdain, 
to paper. What a splendid fellow he is, and 
how he must have electrified Old Crusty, if he 
looked and spoke like that to him! I thought 
as, having finished my pipe, I rose to try Mel- 
ton’s fly in the place he hadrecommended. He 
took up his position for another sketch, and we 
both went to work. I had ‘not been long at it 
when I got a bite, and soon was very busy 
playing a remarkably fine trout. He wasa big 
one—over ten pounds’ weight—so that it took 
me some time to land him, when, greatly en- 
couraged by my success, I continued whipping 
the water diligently, and in two or three hours 
had taken about half a dozen fine trout. 

‘Why, Cairnsford, that’s splendid!” said 
Hugh’: voice close to me, as I landed my last, a 
fine three-pounder, ‘What luck you have 


ae 


like this spoiled by one penniless vaurien ;; 


jbad! One doesn’t ofteri get such sport as 
that.” 

‘* Nor should I to-day if you had not given me 
that fly. How is it, old- fellow? You know 
everything, and yet one never sees you shoot- 
ing or fishing.” 

“J used to go in for beth once on a time, 
when we lived. in Ireland, before my father’s 
death. I was very young then, but the little 
knowledge I picked up about such things, has 
staid by me, and Iam very glad it has beem of 
use to you to-day, Charlie. Now you can take 
the:conceit out of that stupidifool,.Southman, 
who is always talking about lis doings-in Nor- 
way, and who has not hooked.a minnow here 
“Yes, I shall enjoy taking that fellow down 
2. peg or two. I can’t stand: his airs; neither 
for that matter can Old Crusty, though: the 
fellow is made of gold I do believe ;; which 
shows that after all our colonel! has some sense 
im him, if he’d let it get am airing now’ and 
then.” With which complimentary speech I 
shouldered my» basket ; and. Hugh having: al- 
ready got his traps together, we set out on our 
way back to town. 

I went into Melton’s room on. our return to 
barracks, and while he was: washing out his 
brushes and palette, settling his paint-bex;, and 
otherwise fiddling about—like the old bachelor I 
always told hira he would be—I amused myself 
looking ovér & portfolio of sketches whichstood 
on. a chair by the window... They were most of 
them views of places where we had been sta- 
tioned lately, and I knew by a cross in the cor- 
her of many of them that: Hugh had copied 
them for sale ; for, as Isaid before, Melton ekod 
out his scanty pay by the produce of his art, as 
he was wont, proudly and fondly to call it. At 
last I came to. a more finished picture, which 
riveted my attention for some time; so that I did 
not observe Hugh, who came quietly up behind 
me, and looked over my shoulder for: a little 
while without speaking. It was a portrait of a 
young girl that had so taken my fancy, and. 
underneath was written in dear old Hugh’s 
handwriting, ‘‘Fais ce que dois advienne que 
pourra.” ‘The face itself was very pretty. with 
an expression half earnest, half laughing, great 
‘sweetness in the smile, and a very malin twinkle 
in the eye. To crown all, the head was sur- 
rounded by a perfect halo of deep golden hair, 
not in any way approaching to red, but pure 
sunny golden, with a dash of brown in the shad- 
ows. 

As I have said, Melton came and looked over 
my shoulder, without my being aware of his ap- 
proach; so that I was rather startled when I 

ard his voice beside me saying, ‘‘ Did you 
never see that before. What do you think of 
it? 

“Tt is a charming face,” I answered. “Tell 
me who was-the original, and why you have ap- 
pended such a very sage motto to so fascinating 


a aap 43 
‘His face fell perpepe ever so slightly as he 
pe ie “You often laugh at me for what you 
ll my poe eeu and strict adherence to 
what I conceive to be my duty; you will per- 
haps be surprised when 
ideas to her.” 

**T should never have guessed it,” I replied ; 
‘‘the face looks mirthful rather than serious. 
How came she by such methodistical opinions !” 

~ “JT don’t mind telling you all about it, Cairns- 
ford, though I would not tell every one; but 
this is how I became acquainted with hor, and 
how she came to give me advice. A good many 
years ago now, soon after I first joined, I was 
quartered near M——, in Ireland, and as there 
were never many Officers inthat part at a time, 
the few who did go there were entertained very 
hospitably and made much of. There was in 
particular one gentleman, a Mr. Meares, who 
lived in a smallyplace near M—— ; he had one 
daughter, this girl whose portrait you see hero.” 

‘* What,” I exclaimed, interrupting him, “ is 
that Miss Meares the heiress, of whom I have 
heard so much ?” 

‘*Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ At that time they 
were poor enough: since then, however, she has 
comeinto a large property, and is one of the 


tell youI owe those 


HUGH MRLTON. 


‘richest heiresses in England. However, as I was | Stay,’ she continued, with a pretty imperious 


saying, at that time they lived near M——, 
and I was a frequent visitor at her father’s 
house. I need hardly tell you the owner of 
‘that face was clever, original, and spirited, 
without being in the least fast; she could dance 
-and ride quite as perfectly as most Irish girls 
do—some, indeed, thought she excelled most of 
‘them in those accomplishments—and besides 
many other talents possessed no mean sklll 
with her pencil. You may imagine.that I, then 
young and impressionable, easily fell under the 
spell of her beauty and accomplishments; I 
spent almost my whole time at Belvoir (their 
place), and her mother, a charming, handsome 
woman, seemed to see no harm in our intimacy. 
Day by day we went out sketching about the 
place, never going far from the house, but as 
the scenery around was lovely, always finding 
plenty to do. I, though acting as instructor on 
these occasions, often foynd myself hard put to 
it to equal my pupil’s productions; and from 
- day to day her winning, sprightly ways and 
clever, amusing conversation made me more 
and more deeply in love with her. For her 
society, and.in order that I might sit near her 
and watch her, and for the hope of touching 
vher hand at meeting and parting, I now 
‘neglected everything; my duties were shirked 
whenever I could prevail on any one to under- 
take them, aud my art, of which before I had 
been a devoted student, was now entirely 
thrown aside, except during the sketching ex- 
peditions I have spoken of. Once or.twice in 
that happy time I found Miss Meares looking at 
me with a curious, half-puzzled, half-anxious 
expression, and I wondered what. brought so 
troubled a look to her sunny face, half-hoping 
and half-fearing I must be the cause of it. 
Happiness such as I then enjoyed was, how- 
ever, too great to last, and for some days I saw 
the cloud approaching which was to blot out all 
the fair dreams I had woven for myself during 
those long bright summer days. Latterly Maud 
—for I had began to dare to call her so in my 
own thoughts—had appéared sad and dis- 
heartened, rousing herself with an evident 
effort to langh at the merry sallies I now and 
then made in the vain hope of dispelling her 
melancholy. Iwas pained at this, as I always 
‘was pained by anything that caused her sorrow; 
and as her manner toward me had a tinge of 
mournful tenderness in it, I determined to take 
courage, and speak the decisive words that 
should settle at once the position we must in 
future occupy toward each other, 

“It was one fine bright morning, 
usual, I had come over armed with my sketch- 
ing apparatus, that I came to this resolution. 
For some little time shé had appeared to avoid 
these excursions, once so pleasant to both of us, 
and that day, when I came toward her iv the 
garden, she said, with the gentle, joyous smile 
which of late I had seen go often on her radiant 
face, ‘I don’t think I can sketch to-day; I don't 

_ feel inclined for a walk.’ 

“Upon this I spoke. ‘Why is it,’ I said, 
_ ‘that you are never inclined to walk out now, 
_ or sketch either, even those views which are 
_ close to the house? Have I done anything to 

annoy you? You are so changed to me lately.’ 

“** No, indeed,’ she replied, earnestly, ‘you 
have never annoyed me ;’ and then she turned 
to a rose-bush beside her, and began cutting off 
the withered leaves, and putting them into a 
basket that hung on her arm, 

‘**Tf I have not annoyed you, why, then, are 

ou so altered of late?’ I persisted. “You don’t 
heen what pain the least coldness in your voice 
and look causes me. I wil not bear it any 
longer I will speak and tell you.’ 

‘<¢ Hush!’ she said, turning round so as to 
face me, while holding up her hand with a warn- 
ing gesture—‘ hush! I know what you are go- 
ing to say, Don’t think me unwomanly or for- 
ward because I tell you before you speak that I 
know what you intended tosay. Forsome days 
T have scen that it must come to this, and I have 
been turning over in my mind how I could best 
spare you the pain of saying—myself the pain 
of listening to—what wiil do neither of us any 
good, and must cause us trouble and grief, 


when, as 


| duty 


gesture, as I was about to interrupt her eagerly, 
‘you must hear me to the end patiently: I 
won't keep you long. Ithink the best thing for 
both of us will be for you to know a little more 
of my past life than you at present do. It is 
—here she paused for a moment, and I thought 
a tinge of color crept into her pale cheeks; but 
with an effort she after a minute tossed her head 
with a pretty impatience I had often admired, 
and went on -‘it is this: Years ago, when I 
was a vary little child, an old friend of my fa- 
ther’s died, ard on opening his will it was found 
that he had bequeathed the whole of his im- 
mense property tome when I should have at- 
tained the age of twenty-one years, on condi- 
tion I should marry a nephew of his, a Mr. 
Cameron by name; until then the property is 
rigidly tied up, not a penny being spent on me, 
but everything being allowed to accumulate. 
About a week ago my father told me this Mr. 
Cameron, who has until lately been out with ‘his 
regiment in India, is on his way home to claim 
the fulfillment of the compact entered into years 
ago by his father and mine. I shall be twenty- 
one in a few weeks now, and my father, who 
has long been obliged to live in grest poverty 
to provide me witha good education and those 
few comforts which our means afford, is now 
naturally anxious to enter on the enjoyment of 
this fortune, and insists on giving this young 
man such @ promise as shall insure our posses- 
sion of the property, though it will not be neces- 
sary for me to marry at once. I can now only 
beg of you, Mr. Melton, not to judge hardly of 
me forhaving in this matter taken the initiative, 
and overstepped those boundaries of reserve 
usually observed by women ; my only excuse is 
that I hoped to save you pain.’ 

‘But,’ said I, when he had finished speak- 
ing, ‘do you consider this fortune worth more 
than the love I have to offeryou? You guessed 
aright what I had to say. I do love you ; but if 
you prefer a miser’s gold to the earnest, faithful 
affection I feel for you, then I would not utter 
one word to induce you to alter your choice, for 
in that case you are not worthy to be my wife, 
or to take the first place by right in my heart, 
which you hav2already usurped there.’ Ispoke 
defiantly and bitterly, for it seemed to me from 
the firm, decisive way in which she spoke that 
she had made her choice, and, that loving me as 
much as her cold heart could, she yet preferred 
the gold. | 

‘She answered faintly, ‘Sit down; I want 
to talk this over with you. I have no one to 
whom I can go for counsel: my father and 
mother both have but one opinion on the mat- 
ter; now I will hear yours, and try to decide be- 
tween them. My earnest desire is to do what is 
right ; but now I don’t see the right. I am like 
& person wandering in a strange place in thick 
darkness—I see nothing ; and when I stretch out 
my hands for something to lean on, I find only 
empty i 

‘***How can you hesitate a minute!’ I an- 
swered, boldly and hotly, thinking I was sure of 
victory, and pressing on with an eagerness that 
perhaps caused my failure, ‘Is it not your 
you love me, and knowing I love you, 
to give up everything for the sake of completing 
and filling my life, as well as insuring ha piness 
to your own? Plainly your first duty is to the 
man you love.’ ; 

‘** Yes, if ho were my husband,” she an- 
swered; ‘but until then all my duty lies to my 
parents, and their commands are strong on me; 
besides, I could not marry without their consent. 
Yes,’ she added, witha dreamy far-off look, ‘ I 
see my duty now; they have sacrificed them- 
selves forme while I was helpless and they were 
strong ; it is my turn to sacrifice myself for 
them now that they are gotting old and want 
the comforts thcy havo denied themselves 
hitherto, And you too,’ she continued, turning 
and looking at me, with a kind of enthusiasm 
lighting up her face—‘ you too. have some ob- 
jectin life, some duty to perform, other than 
spending your days in careless enjoyment. 
With your talents you might be famous, and 
confera benefit on your fellow-men ; and yet 
how little you have achieved! | See, I will con- 
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fer a greater boon on you than if I had granted 
your request: take for your guide through life 
my motto, Hais ce que dois advienne que pourra.’ 

““*Y will take no advice’ from you,’ I an- 
swered, angrily. ‘You yourself deliberately 
disobey your fine precept; you have determined 
to sell yourself for gold; for you love me— 
you know you do.’ Then, as anger and grief 
mastered me, I went on boldly and madly, 
‘Only say you love me, and that you would 
marry me if you could; it will be some poor 
comfort for me to take with me into my banish- 
ment.’ 

‘She opened her mouth to speak, and I 
leaned forward, listening breathlessly for the 
avowal my heart told me would follow; but 
after an instant she shook her head, and said, 
‘You would, indeed, have cause to reproach me 
for not keeping my precept if I answered you. 
It is precisely because I ought not that I will 
not reply to your question. How shoul I be 
acting toward Mr. Cameron, whose promised 
wife I am, if I spoke with you any more on this 
subject? Good-by, Mr. Melton.’ Some time, 
when you. have ceased to regret this—and you 
will soon do so, for you are still Gait lthen 
you may come and see me, and we shall be the 
good friends I would wish us to be; but until 
you feel you can regard me in that light it 
would, be better we should not meet again.’ 
She held out her hand to me, but I, maddened 
by jealousy and disappointed love, bowed 
coldly to her and turned away. At this insult 
Isaw, as I turned slowly from her, her large 
eyes filled with tears, and a pitiful pleading ex- 
pression came into her face! as she made one 
step toward me. I would have turned again, 
but before I could do so. she had run quickly 
away, and was already disappearing among the 
thick shrubberies surrounding the house. 

“Long afterward, when I could think calmly 
over the whole affair, I began to see that, per- 
haps, looked at from her point of view, she had 
been more in the right than I had at first 
thought; and it was then I painted that picture 
with the motto underneath, and that motto I 
have ever since tried to fellow as my guide. I 
fear I follow it but badly; but, as she said then 
one so often finds it difficult to know the 
right. A faint glimmer of light, however, there 
generally is, which guides one in some degree, 
and for the rest the will must make up for the 
deed.” j 


Some time after this we were ordered to head- 
quarters at Aldershot, and found there a Cap- 
tain Cameron, who had lately joined, and who 
took care soon to let us know that Miss Meares, 
the heiress, was his promised bride. Even if I 
had not heard Hugh’s story I should have dis- 
liked this man, who was not only insignificant 
in appearance, but seemed equally contempti- 
blein mind, A little fair man, with scanty 
yellow whiskers and mustache, and dapper per- 
son, always neatly dressed; not bad-looking 


perhaps, but for the sinister underhand expres-_ 


sion in his light blue eyes. I often wondered how 
Hugh felt toward him, as he sat glowering at 
him from under his bent brows across the table 
at mess; but indeed, Ineed not have wondered, 
for his feelings were often too plainly visible 
on his face to need any expression in words, 
and the new arrival very soon became aware 
that for some reason or other ‘that dark-look- 
ing fellow, Hugh Melton” (as he called him), 
bore him no good-will. The time now drew 
near when some steeple-chases which we had 
gotup were to come off; and throughout the 
whole camp nothing was talked of but the mer- 
its of the respective horses and their riders. 
there was one horse in especial’ that all the 
judges declared must win, if only his abomina- 
ble temper could be kept under, or got rid of 


for the day; but even his greatest admirers | 


were afraid to trust their money on so ill-tem- 
pered a brute. Templeton of “ours” was to 
ride him; and in this fact lay the consolation 
to his backers, for they thought if any man im 
the ser¥ice could master him it was 
ing “ light weight.” 

Every one who has once seen Templeton 


at dash- 
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HUGH MELTON. 


ting back on. his. chestnut’ thorough-bred, his 
hands well down and his head wp, riding in 
the first flight. with the. Pytehley,,,or, better 


still, flying along- in the front at the Grand, 


Military, will recollect. him : a small, spare, 
boyishlooking :young, fellow, with pale, fair 
complexion, Jarg2, prominent blue eyes, droop- 
ing: mustache, and, a nil-admirari | expression 
of countenance... But to those of, my, lady 
friends who may not haveseen himin-his favor- 
ite career, let: me recall the same slight figure 
leaning languidly against the wall in a ball- 
room, looking 8! intensely bored, that you are 
reminded of. a death’s-head- at, avfeast, and 
Jong toaskibim why he jcame there, when the 
-festive scené seéms so little to his taste. You 
must have seen and pitied him, gentle reader ; 
xecall him-to your mind's eye now, and. have 
before you-the intended rider of Spitfire (so 
the horse was called)... “mie 
Cameron, who,, by-the-way, hardly. knew a 
horse from a cow, had-a,pot of money ‘on him ; 
so had Southman and one or two more. 


didn’t like his temper, and so backed Jack | 


Masterman, the second favorite, for a small 
sum, The race was to'conmié off on Wednesday, 
the 23d of July ; but on the Friday before, as 
we came into mees, I observed an unusual ex- 
citement on Southman’s generally stolid face, 
and on leoking round, perceived that Cameron, 
Templeton, and Hemmings, the owner of Spit- 
fire, were all absent. ' 

«What's up?” Linquired of Percy Langham, 
who sat next me. 

“Why, haven't you heard ? That idiot Tem- 
pleton has gone and sprained his wrist with 
those confounded gymnastics he was always 
bothering about, and so Spitfire must either be 
seratched, or Some one else must be got to ride 

him, They do say that Cameron has nearly 
gone out of his mind since he heard of Tem- 
‘pleton’s accident ; and Thear he will be ruined 
if that horse doesn’t win. He has gone now 
to the’ stables to find Hemmings, who went 
over there some time ago, and they say that he 
intends to ask permission to ride the horse 
himself sooner than let him be seratched.” 

“But why? “Wouldn't it be much better for 
him if the horse was withdrawn? He could 
then make anew book, or he needn’t make 

OF APR ET SHO eoiita | jas 
i¢Qh, that’s just-the pith of the whole thing, 
I believe he’s dipped tremendously, and ‘the 

Jews are down on him; s0 that if he doesn’t 
land something now, he goes to the wall en- 


otitelyy Asicdorhis not making another book, | 
hha fancies, himsélf secure-on that | 


 othat is‘because 
horse, and doesn’tcate, for any of the) others, 
Sodthmah’s: as;cbadly’; ». uangham,,recounted 


. ‘all tHis intani undertone, with, a rather Pleased |. 
twinkle inchis byes he did,not at all; fancy the,| 


oo@Mameron arid Southmanechiques: pitt Horlll, of 

ot! But,?kaid: Hugh, who;was on, 

‘cofs me, and: 
‘ean Cameron fide at all.?,,. I never fancied he 
did much in:that line”) yj: 


ViFE 


\ pler?ty : 


"peared: toobe-busy with his dinner; but South. 


outis Did you ever] hear of such folly as Cam- 
eron's | to,..xide that. brute Spitfire? 


‘He's safe ito be"ikilled, T’m, as good. a rider 
as he, and /I’ve-as much on the race as he;,. but 
if it was;as much again, 
animal”! i> ho coir ; 
‘Shows that. his, physical courage is of a 
higher ordér than yours. We won’t presume to 
compare your moral . qualities, outhinan, 
said Langham, laughing quietly. He was a 
young fellow who had not long. joined, univer- 
sally liked) for his gay good humor, but a most 
inveterate dealer in mee av aye pasineas neither 
‘friend nor foe escaping his gay sallies. 
Sr erate cet | safely from all covert 
stings in an impenetrable armor of self-conceit, 
answered, quietly : 
well enough in its way, 
erly balanced by moral 


but without being prop- 
courage it degenerates 


‘into foolhardiness and rashness. Now if Cam-' Hugh, laughing; but it seems you have quite 
exon, iad a degree of moral courage at all appor- / enwarras de ricnesses in the way of riders now ; 
tioned to) his: physical bravery, he would. re- so perhaps.” —-—~ 
flct. that it would be. much. better to bear a ‘*.Well, if you really feel inclined to undertake 
| hittle dunning..from. the Jews, or, even though riding him,” interrupted Hemunings, quickly, ‘‘I 
| that is a. disagreeable alternative, to be white- think you would be'about the most likely person 
| washed, rather. than run the risk of breaking I could meet with, I remember seeing you 
| his neck.” ,out in the Quorn country once or twice on a 
‘« But suppose he was. to. be whitewashed ont | very ugly brute of a horse, that would have 
| of his rich future’s recollection,”*said Langham, | bronght,most people to grief; so that if any 
inquiringly. oné but Temp éeton can make anything of Spit- 
‘‘ Ah, there now is a case that requires judg, | fire, you are the man.” | 
ment.” , That. is. just a situation in which I.) ‘‘ Will you really ride him, Melton ?” asked 
could show to advantage; I would show you | Cameron, “That is most kind of you. Ihave 
how ;to steer through those difficulties in a|4 great deal on him, and it would have put me 
manner that’ would astonish yyou,”” answered out dreadfully if he had been scratched. When 
Southman.-- ae do you intend to try him ?” si 
‘‘Gentlemen,” said the colonel, who. at.the| ‘Well, it is rather late now—about half-past 
head of tha table was beginning to look rather | cight, I should think; still, if you don’t mind, 


the.other side, 
had been/listening attentively, ' 


any + ‘that’s what, 


Goaptain Cameron's?” fio cae a phh i 
"Why, it, is ag plain as daylight* he ans. 
a ¥ LB s5h5 > ¥ i Skilled: it briny yy, ef 
FE Hee he ti FoR. AG read Ys ter t i fay 
ane ow,on one whom I love better than mny- 
EB am, ny shy ty tl 
om. all.evil; for, mind-you, I hold that, we 
owe di duty to those, we love, whether they Tove 


I wouldn’t ride that, 


‘‘No; physical courage is. 


electrified at Southman’s philosophical, turn of 
pegs ‘“suppose we go out and smoke a cigar ; 
| you can resume this interesting discussion at a fu- 
, ture period.” : 

We all rose and dispersedin different direc- 
tions, I lighting a cigar, and intending to go 
out for a quiet stroll, to think over some fam- 
ily news I had that. day received.. I had not 
gone far, however, before I heard Hugh's voice 
calling after, me, ‘‘ Stop, Cairnsford; why are 
you in ‘such a hurry? I want you to walk 
with me.” _ 

I turned, and as he came up I noticed a sin- 
gularly white-set look in his face; the straight 
dark brows overhung gloomy, unfathomable 
eyes, in which a kind of restless, troubled look 
gleamed at intervals, and the firm, determined 
mouth expressed even more than its ordinary 
share of indomitable will, - 

‘‘Come with me to find Hemmings, there’s a 
good, fellow, Charlie,” said he, as he came up 
and took my arm. 

‘“What,” I exclaimed, ‘you surely don’t 
mean that you are going to offer to ride that 
brute Spitfire! “That’s to save that fellow Cam- 
eron the fall he so richly ‘deserves, Tl lay any- 

My ” . ; 


m Diino ful 
run the risk of having your neck broken 


Hemmings ; how 
the horse ?” Pat ; 

“T hardly know,” answered Hemmings. 
‘‘ Cameron here wishes to ride him; but IT am 
inclined to think it is not only useless but dan« 
gerous, to let anyone ride 
know him thoroughly.” , 

“‘T came down to offer my services,” said 


i) 
® | noar hiua with the 


‘minutes’ admiring p 
pea by the headstall 


pe 


im who doesn’t’ 


Hemmings, I'll take him out now and see how 
he goes with me. “You can ‘come, too, if you 
like, Cameron. I know a nice, retired spot, 
where wé can get a good eau without being 
observed,” answered Hugh; ‘and you, Cairns- 
ford, bring out Jocelyn, for I may want you to 
ive mé‘a lead over the first fence. And now 
et's look at the animal. I may want him ‘sad- 
dled and bridled differently from ‘the usual 
way when I know what his tricks are.” 
Hugh’s spirits seemed to have risen as soon 
as his perilous offer had been’ accepted, and I 
could not help thinking- that though in the 
first instance duty had made -him volunteer, 
yet now the excitement of approaching danger 
was beginning to exert its influence on his 
spirit, and-he would not have’ backed: out of 
the serape if he could.» We now entered the 
stable where this redoubtable animal was to be 
seen. There he was in a vommodious, loose 
box; and in truth, though knowing what I did 
of him, Icould hardly restrain myself from 
échoing Hugh's cry of delight.. He was a mag- 
nificent liver-colored ‘chestnut, with tawny 
mane‘and tail, small, blood-like head, a broad. 
forehead cdnspicuously} marked by a large 
white star, :full;:clear, wild eyes, with a wicked 
toll, in them, large; wide-open nostrils, and 


} long, réstless ears. Altogether, his face was a 


‘picture, beautiful to look ‘at, but. promising 
‘bad. tines toyhis adventurous rider; . Add- to 


this.a-neck fine and light where! it, joined, the 


head, ut, swelling winto. a, massive ,crest and 
ruaning into ‘aj powerful sloping, shoulder, 


| broad, oval,hind-quarters. of, immense, power; 


& magnificently, deyeloped)chest,. and, “flat, 
sinewy legs,,completed the coup, dail ofthe 
finest, horse Teyer'saw; .No wonder Gameron 


felt, sure of, his, money on .him;,n0 wonder 
jofugh felt ajthrill of delight,at the, thought of 
jxiding jsuch,a, superb cxeature, and began to 
think-his sacrifice was no, sacrifice atall.. 
; ;There jhe stood, looking wonderin at his 
unknown visitors, .t now. ofS if 


for.-protection. “the. stab man, Who stood 
clothing, had BY, PEE 
removéd, over his arm, .. ug », after’ a few 
pause, advanced. to take 
he: 1; to. this Spitfire, though 
foaled alittle before lim at Bt, offered 
no,preat pbjactiqn, and Hugh, proceeded to ex- 
aimime pup anore closely, After a few seconds 
iS caliy rata RR ge Bo 
“aWhat bit do you nde lim With?” 
‘ jmp bwaiten nafile, sir,” answered the man ; 
‘he’s an. 


b 


kerd fémper, sir, and pulls like a 
good un when he gets Lis spirit up, though at 
times his mouth is too fine. This is. the way 
‘of it, sir : if'you pull him he'll rear up and fall 
atop of you, as sure as eggs is e 8; but it he 
pulls you, and you can’t manage to stop him 
some way, he'll. take you wherever he chooses 
to go, and that's most like to be the shortest 
way home.” . 

‘Ah, very likely,” answered Hugh s “but T 
don’t intend to let him get his own way. I. 
shall try a plan of my own with him.” 

He then proceeded to give ‘his own direc- 
tions for the bridling of this formidable mount. 

“Now,” he said, when he had>finished: his 
instructions, ‘we'll see how he will work in 
that tackle.” At of Fr 


Well,” said Hemmings, when he shad done 
speaking, *Ithink you intend to:break»your 


neck, Melton ; I hardly like to let you ride 


him in that gear.” 

““Make yourself easy, my dear fellow,” an- 
swered Hugh ; ‘If rode one like him before, 
who had. puzzled a good many people. I found 
my plan perfectly successful with Rough Dia- 
mond, the’ horse you saw me riding in the 
Quorn country, and I can at least try it on this 
one, who seems to have a similar temper.” 

This explanation satisfied Hemmings, and a 
few minutes after, our horses having appeared 
and Spitfire being now ready, we mounted and 
set off along the London road. When we had 
ridden two or three miles out of! camp, Hugh 
pointed out to me a low hedge to the left-hand 
side of the road: 

“Now,” siidhe, ‘over with you; we'll go 
through these fields, leave that farm-house tu 
the ri wht-hand side, and then we come: to a 
splen lid range of pasture land, up to the top 
of the hill yonder. Are you ready?” 

“IT went at the fence, and Jocelyn, 'a grand old 
hunter, who, if'all the horses in England were 
balking round him, would not mind them, 
went over calmly, knowing full well that there 
were no hounds out any where near, and 
therefore it was not worth his while to get’ ex- 
etted. Onee over; I’ turned’ to watch Hugh, 
who’ put Spitfire straight at it, intending to 
follow.: It was no use, however; as he heared 
it the ill-tempered brute wheeled round short, 
and on Hugh's trying to turn him at it again, 
began a violent battle, in which, however, the 
fighting was all on his side, Hugh remaining 
perfectly quiescent, it being above all a dis- 
tinguishing feature of his riding that he never 
lost his’ temper, no matter how troublesome 
' his mount might be. eh 

- “At it you, Cameron,” Melton called out, 
turning away and leaving room for the other 


to pass him} ‘‘he may be more inclined ‘to } 


follow when you are over.” 


“Cameron ditas he was tolT ; but I fear from 
the sample he gave us of ‘his riding he would 
have had.a poor chance on the chestnut’; as it 
was, he barely kept his seat, and was no soon- 
er over tian he asked me to change horses 
with hini, alleging that the ono he was on was 
@ new purehase and not to his taste; he wish- 


ed me to try it and give an opinion on it. For | 


nearly half an-hour the sulky beast of a chest- 
nut kept us waiting ; but at last, finding there 
was no ¢hanes of his unseating or tiring out 
his riler, he took the hedge in splendid style 
and all three closing in together we set off tor 
the hill... The: next fence he took capitally, 
going im the middle between our two horses ; 
but the one after I began to think might prove 
a puzzler, and felt rather anxious when we 
drew near it. When we were quite close to it, 
however, Spitfire .crept forward a little; and, 
forgetful of all his former bad temper, too‘ it 
splendidly ; his rider, then keeping him in a 
quiet canter, continued up t're hill, 

‘* Well. done!” I exclaimed as I came up. 
“Tfhe goes as well in the race, he is safe to 
win. What do you say, Melton ?” 


_“Tthink he'll go,” he answered. ‘I don’t 


fancy I'll have any trouble if I can make him. 


take the first fence well ; in order to do that I 
must accusto:n him to obey me ; and so I think 
if you and Cameron would return home I wll 
give him a little schooling about here for an 
hour or so ; by that time I shall beable to tell 
you where to put your money.” 
' Cameron, greatly please1 at Hugh's wonder- 
ful snecess, readily assented to this proposal, 


an 1 we rode off together. I did not fancy my 
companion, though just now he was in one of 


his pleasant moos, rattling away about. his 
private affairs, telling miefor how nich he was 
dippel, and if the’ state of his affiirs reachéd 
the cars of his intended brilé’s futher, there 
was nd knowing whether, Being very strait. 
lacél in his ideas, he might'not take exception, 
at the manner in 5 
been ineurrel. All this ‘Tow,’ scheming note 
ishhess was disnusting to listen to, and T could 


nothelp woudering how any gitl sueli #s| Hugh’ 


liad described’ Miss Meares to be could ‘eare 
for suek'a man. . I was more and more drawn 


to the conclusion, the more I thouglit’ on’ the’ 


anatter; that Hugh was risking hhis life for a 


which sonid' of the debts haa | 
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mere fancy of his own, as, not to. charge Miss 
Meares with anything worse, I was sure she 
would not feelany deep grief at hearing of her 
'futur’s death, if indeed he had succeeded in 
killing himself in the race, which I permitted 
' myself to doubt, for the reason that ‘ he that’s 
‘born to be,” ete.—you know the rest, and will, 
'I am sure, agree with me when you’ have a 
closer acquaintance with the individual in 
| question. 

At ten o'clock Hugh came in ; it was still that 
soft perfumed twilight ofthe height of summer, 
and there was light enough for me to see his 
face, on looking at which I was not surprised to 
| find he was fearfully tired. 

‘* Well,” he said, throwing himself: into an 
arm-chair, ‘‘Iohad a dreadful scene after you 
left ; but I faney I have conquered him at last. 
If Thad staid there all night I should have 
done so before I-would let him:go home with- 
out doing what I wanted; he wished to follow 
you back to camp: «Give me a glass of beer, 
Charlie; I’m too done up to speak till I have 
restored exhausted nature.” 

I gave him what ‘he asked :for, and then he 
| described to me the terrible battle,-where: the 
fighting wasall on one side, through which) he 
had passed, ending by saying : 

‘And. now, Charle, if you have any-‘money 
to spare, put it allon hsm; for I think when I 
have given him one or two more lessons I shall 
be abletto make himdoas [ like, and there is 
nothing that can beat him in Aldershot.” 


The day of the steeple chase at last came, 
and I, being one of ths stewards, went over 
early, and round ‘the course to see that every- 
thing was as it should be. We had put’ up some 
very good jumps; oue good wet ditch, a stone 
wall-that, though nothing to an Irishman, I 
fancy many in camp would not have liked to 
negotiate ; one or two fences of the kind they 
call double ditches in the sister isle, and some 
flights of stout ox-palings. Altogether it was 
a course demanding -pluck and good riding, 
though T saw,nothing that a good horse, prop- 
czly handled, could not get over safely ; indeed, 
the committee had expressly desired that noth- 
\ing ofa break-neck character should bé at- 
tempted. Hugh looked very well in green and 
| Silver, and doubtless many an admiring glance 
| was cast at him by the fair denizens of the grand 
stand; but he never seemed to look that way, 
or to notices the pretty faces and brilliant toilets 
which it displayed. Not so Gerald Courtown, 
the rider of Jack Masterman; that dandy en- 
siga in his scarlet jackot formed a conspicuous 
obj2ct among the throng, and might be seen 
improving the few minutes left before mount- 
ing in fl.rting from one bevy of beauties to:the 
other, receiving with evident delight an im- 
monse amount of chaff and complimentary 
badinag3.. Then there was Powell, in black 

nd oraags, rider of The O'Donoghue, a 
horse that might with good riding become an 
awkward opponent for either of the favorites, 
though for some reason or other the public had 
not fancied him. Good riding he was sure to get 
at the hands of Powell of the 24, who was heart 
and soul wrapped up in horseffesh, and who made 
it his boast’ he had never yet ‘met the woman 
he would care to look round at.” He now stood 
| moodily watching the horses, as they were! led 

up and down clothed from head to foot, waiting 
for the saddling bell. to ring. Now and then 
he would begin an excited eulogy of his mount, 
The O'Donoghue, to any of his’ acquaint- 
auces who were.unwary enough’ to venture néar 
‘him; bat we who knew him» well avoided him 
‘at such times, as he was impossible to get rid of 
' when. once olf on his favorite:topic. Then there 
| was Buresford of the Blues, leaning against the 
' dash-board of a pony phaeton, in which sat Lady 


| Blanche de Vaux, for whom it. was whispered 


| Beresford entertained more than'a mere passing 
admiration...) Ten elowitive antwous 

, Ithad been settled that the horses should take 
apreliminary canter before the graid stands in 
order! that the fair speetators’ there! assembled. 
might have a good opportunity of inspecting the 
different horses’ afd ‘choosing’ tliose whom they 
might wish to ‘baéky ‘whieh last was’ decided ‘bi 


the rider on its back ‘more'thaii by the merits of 


eu 
eee ally - 


‘assembled beauty of the stan 


& 


the animal itself, I fancy. At length the sad- 
dling bell rang. Beresford tore himself away 
from his lady-love; Gerald Courtown, with a 
laugh and a nod distributed | Sra to the 

, turned toward 
the paddock; Powell’s gloomy face lighted up 
for the first time, and the usual wild gleam 
came into his eye; while Melton linked his arm 
in mine and drew me away with him toward the 
horses, 

Spitfire was looking splendid, there was no 
doubt about that; and I hardly wondered at 
Hugh’s saying, in a heart-felt tone of admira- 
tion : 


“Isn’t he a picture? Isn't he perfect, Char- 
lie? Did you ever see see so magnificent an 
animal before ?” , ay 

Nevertheless, the beauty thus apostrophized 
did not look amiable, though to my surprise, on 
Hugh’s approaching him and petting him, he 
became considerably more quiet, and allowed 
the saddling process to proceed without any 
very violent effort to prevent it. Atlast all was 
ready ; the second. bell rang; the riders sprang 
into their seats, and set off in a quiet canter up 
the gentle hill past the stand. I rode quietly 
up a little distance behind them, watching 
Hugh with admiring eyes; his perfect easy 
séat, his lithe active figure, that moved in unison 
with the motion of his horse, his. hand well 
down, restraining with light but firm touch the 
impetuosity of the powerful steed he rode; 
altogether he formed a picture of a perfect 
horseman, and, to my mind, out of the twelve 
men cantering at that moment up the green 
together, there was not one to be compared to 
him as regarded the perfection of his riding. 
Just as they passed the stand I saw Hugh glance 
quickly toward it and bow. _ I was’ surprised, 
as I did not know he had any lady friends near 
Aldershot, and I was on the point of -riding up 
to try and find out who she was, when Temple- 
ton, the young fellow who was to have ridden 
Spitfire if he had not sprained his wrist at'such 
an inconvanient time, strolled up to me in his 
usual languid way, holding out his uninjured 
handias though it cost him a powerful effort to 
make such an exertion. 


‘Morning, Cairnsford. 
win; don’t you think so? Splendid fellow that 
Melton! Always knew he could ride if he 
chose, though he. never would take the loan of 
a horse from me. He’s got a hand that will 
keep that beast’s temper cool, if any one can. 
I watched him passing up now; not an ounce 
weight resting on his mouth, though the brute 
was mad with impatience. . That’s the way te 
ride; he’ll give those fellows a lesson, I’m 
thinking. Good-by; see you again at lunch- 
eon, I suppose?” And‘so saying, the dandy 
horseman strolled quietly away. SD Sery 

I now moved up near the starting-post and 
watched the arrangements with anxious cyes; 
a. few galse starts would so conipletely rouse 
Spitfire’s temper that I doubted if even Hugh 
would then succeed in. getting anything. out of 
him. The flag at. length fell, and the twelve 
horses bounded, away, together : a beautiful 
signt they were, the riders with their gay- 
colored jackets, the. horses with their’ beauti- 
fully shaped bodies “glistening undet the 
brilliant July sun, as though clothed in satin, 
springing over the elastic turf in rapid, regu- 
lar bounds, tossing their delicate heads, and 
straining on the bitin impatience to be free. 
I was surprised to see at the first few bounds 
that Hugh kept behind all the rest, goin 
quietly. I imagined he must be doing it with 
a view to getting a lead over the first ferice, 
but’still I could not help thinking it an‘error 
in judgment to allow the whole field in front 
of him, as among so’ many there might be one 
who would set the ‘example of balking, and 
then it would be all up With Spitfire. Searcely 
had I begun to'think thus, ‘however, and be- 
fore they neared the fence, the chestnut darted 
to the front, and increasing his speed at every 
stride, went galloping at the stout paling in 
front. ‘He must’ be mad,” I thought, allid- 
ing to Hugh “he should never tako! that 


I say Spitfiré will 


y | horse at a fence without /a/léead ;? and mentally 


10, 4 fj 


cursing: his stupidity, Ll watched anxiously tor 
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the result. To my surprise, however, just as 
he neared the fence, the horse slackened his 
racing speed into. a quick steady gallop, then 
rose like a bird at the post and rails, and the 
next instant was sailing along. evidently held 
well in hand, to allow of the others coming 
up. Gerald Courtown and Jack Masterman 
popped over next, followed by Powell on the 
trish horse The O’Donoughe; but Beresford, 
sad to relate, cannoned against Sims of the 
28th, and came to ignominious grief before 
Lady Blanche’s eyes. He picked himself up, 
however, but his horse had picked itself up 
first, and was now galloping wildly over the 
course, for some time resisting all attempts to 
catch it; so that when at last it was secured 
the race was virtually over, and quite crest- 
lallen his gay rider returned to the stand, 
where, however, he found Lady Blanche ver 
ready to heap any amount ot opprobrious epi- 
thets on poor Sims’s devoted head, and con- 
dole with him to his heart’s content. In the 
meantime the riders held on their course ; one 
by one the outsiders fell off, all but one, Solace 
of ‘‘ours,” a small slight fellow riding a lithe 
active Irish mare that seemed inclined to give 
the favorites some trouble. She sprang over the 
ground like a deer, switching her rat-tail and 
flourishing her hind-quarters in a way that 
told as plainly as words that she was yet going 
at her ease, and thought nothing of what was 
before her. A very pretty sight it was, too, 
to see her at a fence, not striding over it like 
our horses, but going up all together, some- 
thing like a hare, and, like that animal also, 
sometimes giving a half turn while in the air, 
and landing almost sideways to the fence she 
had jumped. 

‘That one will give them some trouble,” said 


_ Templeton, who was again beside me, and who 


was now a little excited, for him. ‘‘See, The 
O'Donoghue and Firefly are side by side; watch 
them going at that wall; they jump so differ- 
ently from the rest. Pretty, isn’t it?’ he added, 
as they went over together. Spitfire was still 
in the front, and Templeton’s eye falling on 
him, he nodded approvingly. ‘‘ That's a clever 
fellow, that Melton. How well he took the 
measure of that animal’s temper! Id hardly 
have dared myself to take him first at that first 
fence, and yet I see now it was the right thing 
to do; he’s a queer, nervous, irritable temper, 
that gets flurried and excited when he sees the 
others going before him. I say, look there— 
Firefly is creeping np to the favorite. I didn’t 
believe Solace when he talked so eternally 
of his mare Firefly, and all she could do. 


- I’m beginning to think more of her now. What 


a stayer she must be! She looks as fresh 
as a daisy, and goes along whisking her 
wicked-looking tail as though it was all play to 
her. Melton will have some trouble with her, I 
think. ' 

As Templeton finished speaking the o&tsider 
and the favorite had closed up, and were now 
running neck and neck; the next fence would 
be the last, and then there were about six hun- 
dred yards of racing ground before reaching the 
winning-post.. 

Solace’s riding was greatly inferior to Mel- 
ton’s; there was a want of hand and too great 
a desire to interfere with his horse’s perform- 
ances that put the little Irish mare at a disad- 
vantage; still, to the intense astonishment of 
everyone, she not only held her ground, but 
actually appeared to gain slightly on the show 
horse of the regiment, and indeed one might 
say of the army—the one of whom it had been 
said that it would be impossible to beat him if 
only he did not lose his temper. And he had 
not lost it; on the contrary, he was going 
splendidly, literally flying over the ground with 
his glorious, stretching stride, yet never able 
to shake off for an instant the wiry, lean form 
that with springing, bounding action kept pace 
with him, 

Everyone in that great crowd held his breath 
as they reached the last fence; the pace was 
fearful, and the keenest judge could not have 
guessed which would win. 

Suddenly, as they approached at a breathless 


pace the fence before them, ® woman’s long 


white cloak fluttered, out on the bréeze from 
the other side. of the, hedge; Firefly, held 


negligently by her, inexperienced rider; swerved 


wildly, while Spitfire, kept straight with a firm 
yet gentle hand, flew to the front, clearing the 
leap in splendid style, and then laying himself 
down, advanced with lightning speed. to the 
winpving-post. It was but a moment that Firefly 
swerved from the track, but in that moment 
Spitfire gained the opposite side; close on his 
heels, however, the gallant mare, set right by 
her excited rider, bounded over with the spring 
and elasticity of a roebuck, and then stretch- 
ing herself for the first time, and letting for the 
first time her marvelous speed be seen, she flaw 
rather than galloped after her opponent. Very 
small was the advantage Spitfire had gained, 
and with the first two boards she reached his 


Y | girths; then for the first time | Melton called 


on his noble steed, that responded gamely with 
every muscle exerted tothe utmost. Breath- 
less the crowd looked on, as the brown mare’s 
head crept up to his shoulder. Was it possible? 
Could he hold ‘his own to the winning-post ? 
Two springs more would do it; but already 
the dark head stretched beside the chestnut’s 
foaming neck. Another bound, another—and 
they shot past the winning-post, Melton the 
winner, by about half a head, of perhaps the 
closest race ever run in ‘‘ ours,” and certaialy 
one that astonished the judges more than any- 
thing that had been seen fora long ‘ime at 
Aldershot, 

The exitement was intense. So close was 
the race that some fancied one the winner, 
some the other; and it was not until the judge 
had formally proclaimed Spitfire’s success that 
some even of his backers could be induced to 
believe in it, After a congratulatory shake of 
the hand to Melton, the winner was almost 
wholly disregarded, while every one crowded 
round the little brown mare that had come in 
such a splendid second, and that every one knew 
well could have won so easily if it had been 
ridden as the favorite had been. 

‘“ why, Solace,” said Templeton, in a rather 
more excited tone than his usual languid drawl, 
‘‘where in the world did you pick up that 
animal, and how did. you keep her so dark? 
She’s a regular flyer, and no mistake; but for 
that shy the race was yours easily, andif you 
hadvheld her well in hand you would not have 
lost it by that.” 


‘‘T know,” answered Solace, laughing good- 
humoredly., ‘‘I don’t pretend to be a first-rate 
horseman like Melton; still, you know, I told 
you allI had got a mare that would beat the 
favorite even with my bad riding; and so she 
would if it hadn’t been for a fluke. I bought 
her in the west of Ireland; saw her there and 
liked her when I was over fishing a few months 
ago, and have been trying to ride her ever since. 
She’s a rough one and no mistake to ride when 
she’s fresh.” 

Courtown and Powell had come in close to- 
gether third and fourth; all the others were 
nowhere, and now came straggling in one by 
one, greatly disgusted, no doubt, at their po- 
sition, and as much astonished as anyone else 
at the unforeseen termination of the race. 


While we were all looking at Firefly, and 
talking over her splendid success, Melton stole 
off; and when I again came toward the grand 
stand, I was.astonished to see him standing 
beside a lady, to whom he was talking with no 
little earnestness and animation. A glance at 
her face, however, enlightened me; it was the 
original of the portrait [ had admired so much 
a few days ago—no less a person than Miss 
Meares, the great heiress, and the promised 
bride of Cameron, who also stood near, looking 
with nonchalant, unconcerned eyes on his be- 
trothed and her companion, I looked at her 
somewhat critically as I approached, and must 
own that I was not disappointed ; she was 
even pee than hig Brg and though she 
talked with an easy, unconstrained manner 
and a pleasant flow of conversation, yet there 
seemed a mournful depth in her long violet 
eyes, as she lifted them now and then to his, 
that betrayed perhaps more than she would 
have liked to be observed, As to him, he 


ae 


; seemed to forget for the time the barrier that. 


existed between them; the excitement of the 
ride had flushed his cheek, and the exhilara- 
tion of triumph lent a lustre to his eye that 
made him look handsomer than I had eyer 
seen him look before ; while the samé causes 
chased away all sad remembrances, and gave 
him courage and inclination to rattle on in a 
continuous stream of merry chat and laughter, 
as happy and light-hearted as though no plead- 
ing words and passionate prayers had ever 
passed his lips to her. I could not help think- 
ing what a contrast he must present to her 
eye with the face, figure, attitude, manner, the 
tout ensemble, of her future husband, as they 
stood there side by side, eyeing each other 
Boy and ‘then with instinctive distrust and 
islike. 


Cameron was in his gayest humor; he was 


standing beside the acknowledged belle of the 
day, who was, besides, one of the richest heir- 
esses in England, for whose smile men were 
willing to go through any amount of danger, 
and to stand beside whom with the right that 
Cameron possessed, would have made more 
than one heart there present throb with a rap- 
ture beside which all other joys would be cold 
and lifeless, More than all this, he had won 
largely ; his creditors would be quieted, at 
least for the time, as I don’t believe that gen- 
tleman ever had the least intention of liqui- 
dating his debts in full; however, he would 
pay as much as would render him safe, and 
that was all he wanted. 

We were having a large luncheon party that 
day, and on entering the room with some lady 
friends, I found Mr. and Miss Meares were also 
among the number of the guests. They sat op- 
posite me, so that I had a very good opportu- 
nity for observing the young lady; and the 
more I saw of her the more I liked her, I felt, 
indeed, as though the peculiar charm of man- 
ner Melton had spoken of was exercising its in- 
fluence over me, and I am sure my lady friends 
must have found me rather more preoccupied 
than was pleasant or flattering. Hugh sat on 
one side of her, and I heard him say. in the 
careless manner under which he sometimes hid 
deep feeling, ‘‘Do you remember some very 
good advice you gave me the last time I saw 
you, Miss Meares ?” 

The color flushed a little over that clear, pale 
face of hers as she answered, ‘‘I don’t remem- 
ber ever giving you any good advice; but if I 
did I hope it has been profitable to you.” 

‘Yes, it was just about that I wanted to tell 
you,” he replied. ‘‘I have ever since tried to, 
act up to it, and though in some things I think 
that ‘le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle, still in 
others it pays; for instance, you would be sur- 
prised to see how I have improved in my art. 
Don’t you remember telling me I ought to have 
a fixed object in life? Well, I have chosen 
painting for my object, and have followed it up 
closely ever since. I thought you would be 
pleased to hear what your good advice has done 
forme; I hope your own practice of it has 
been equally successful.” 


Again I saw the tears rise slowly in the depths 
of her lovely violet eyes as she turned away 
pained and annoyed at his frivolous and imper- 
tinent tone; his gaze, which followed her every 
motion, saw it, too, and in an instant penitence 
followed his cruel speech. He leaned toward 
her and said, hurriedly and brokenly, in so low 
a voice that none but I overheard him, ‘‘ For- 
give me; I don’t know what I say ordo. The 
sight of you has brought back hopes and long- 
ings I had thought long dead in me. I would 
never have come near you had I thought I 
should have been betrayed into saying anything 
that could have caused you a moment's pain. 
My heart is. sore, and I have passed to-day 
through the bitterest. trial life can bring me. 
But do not fear; I will distress you no more.” 

She heard him, and gave him one timid, hur- 
ried, upward glance that spoke pardon, and I 
almost thought love, in its lingering tenderness ; 
then turned away and busied herself with what 
was before her. ; 

Hugh, after this, spoke no more to her; but I 
could see his gaze lingering on her every now and 


. side of him was fully occupied talking to her 


then, when he thought she was engaged with 
Captain Cameron, who sat on the other side of 
her father, with look that revealed too plainly 
to my anxious eyes how utterly every hope and 
affection of his noble and still young life, with 
all its abundant promise of daring deeds and 
painstaking triumphs of ant, was bound up in 
this young heiress, with hereweet pure beauty, 
her clever radiant smile, her love-lit tender 
eyes, her halo of golden hair, and all the dainty 
adornments of modern fashion helping, in their 
careful, tasteful arrangement, to heighten and 
enhance a beauty already too dangerous with- 
out their assistance. The lady on the other 


next neighbor, so that he had nothing to call 
away his attention from Miss Meares; and I, 
who knew his mind, could read so clearly the 
torture he was undergoing, as he watched 


Cameron’s attentions with wild, vindictive eyes, 
that I almost feared those around me must see 
it too. But no; they were all too busy with 
their own affairs, and I forced myself to amuse 
my friends also, for fear they might perceive to 
whom my attention was straying. The longest 
day must have an end, and this one at last 
wound slowly to its close. Our fair guests | 
departed to adorn themselves for the ball we 
gave that night to celebrate the favorite’s vic- 
tory; and I went off to my room, dragging | 
Hugh with me, much against his will, he, poor | 
fellow, no doubt wanting to go and brood in 
solitude over his hard fate, and perhaps deplore 
the softness that had led him to play into 
Cameron’s hands in the matter of riding the 
horse. However, I would not take any refusal 
from him, and once safely inside my room I 
pushed him into a comfortable chair and left 
him for a few minutes in peace to collect him- 
self and get over the exciting events of the day. 
After a few minutes I looked wp from some 
writing I was busy with, and glancing at him, 
saw his brow contracted by a dark frown, and 
the whole expression of his face so painfully 
sad that I determined to try if I could console 
him. I therefore went quietly up to him, and 
liying my hand on his shoulder, sa‘d: 

“Dear Hugh, what is the matter? 
help you in any way ?” 

He started, and for a moment an impatient 
look crossed his face; but it faded away, and 
with his smile sweet as ever, but unmistakably 
sad, he answered, 

**No, Cairnsford. What troubles me now is 
a thing that none can lighten or take away, and 
yet that causes more heart-burnings and 
miseries than any thing on this wide earth—I 
mean the anguish of unavailing regret, of 
bitter remorse. I saw you looking at me 
to-day at luncheon, Charlie; and no wonder ; 
you must truly have been ashamed of your 
friend, when my distress, even such as I had 
to bear, could have made me utter a covert 
taunt to one so good and true as she. When 
I saw the pained, startled look in her sweet 
face, and the unshed tears glistening in her 
gentle eyes, then I knew that I had been a 
brute, and felt that I should never forgive my- 
self; but the words had been spoken, words such 
as I should have uttered to no woman, least of 
all to her, who had acted all through this mat- 
ter, not for her own happiness, but for that of 
her parents; andno apology, no repentance, 
can defface from my mind the painful surprise 
that looked out of her startled eyes as she turn- 
edthem on me, with the mute inquiry, ‘And 
you too, you whom I trusted, and thought would 
have known me better ?” 

Anxious to turn his thoughts from such a 
painful subject, I interrupted him, saying, ‘ At 
any rate, Hugh, T am convinced that if you 
had allowed Cameron to imperil his neck by 
riding that horse, she would, to say _the least, 
not have blamed youfor any accident that 
might have happened. I fancy the gallant 
captain is hardly appreciated in that quarter.” 

‘You are mistaken, Charlie; indeed you 
are,” he replied earnestly. ‘‘ Miss Meares is 
not agirl to go before with alie on her 

; Pee to love him, if she has not 
ady sticceeded in doing 80, in order that she 
may fulfill the conditions of the will, and there- 
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enough to be sure that, coute gue coute, she will 
abide by the right.” 

I saw it was useless to say more on the sub- 
ject, and so drew him gradually off by a series 
of well-contrived questions about the race, the 
merits of the horses, the style of the riders, the 
size of the leaps, etc., though all the while I 
could not help wondering how it was that such 
a clever fellow as Hugh could have succumbed so 
entirely to that charming and dangerous beau- 
ty. Yet, after all, there was more reason in his 
infatuation than there is in most men’s; 
it was not alone the beauty of face, form, and 
color, or the charm of a sweet manner anda 
silvery musical voice, that had enslaved him; 
it was something far higher and rarer than 
these—the spell of a noble intellect, a fervid 
imagination, the attraction of a kindred soul in 
art, amind that could enter into and sympa- 
thize with the slightest shades and inflections 
of feeling in his; while above all and over all 
was shed the clear, unwavering light of lofty 
principles and unswerving loyalty tothem. It 
was notso hard to understand after all, look- 
ing at itin this light, and I heartily wished 
Hugh had never seen her, rather than that™he 
should have been allured into a passion which, 
taking his nature and her character into con- 
sideration, I have every reason to believe he 
would never conquer. However, for the time 
being I contrived to divert him from his troub- 
les, but was not surprised when he announced 
his intention of not going to the ball that eve- 
ning. I thought he wasright, as seeing her 
again would only pain him afresh; so bidding 
him good-night, I hurried off.to the ball-room, 
where, as one of the committee, I was obliged 
to put iu an early appearance. 


CHAPTER, III. 
A THIEF IN THE DARK. 


' “Sucn an extraordinary thing has happened 
to me,” said Captain James at mess a few 
weeks afterthe race, ‘‘ Tellme, didany of you 
fellows see any one going into or out of my 
room yesterday while I was out?” He ad- 
dressed the table generally, and looked ruffled 
and annoyed as he spoke ; a most unusual thing 
with that laziest and most good-tempered of 
men. 

We all looked up, and Melton, from the other 
end of the table, called out, ‘‘I was in your 
room for a minute or two yesterday afternoon, 
to fetch a book you told me I would find there. 
Why, what's up ?” 

‘© Oh, it wasn’t youl meant; but any of the 
servants, or people of that kind? You remem- 
ber my telling you the day before yesterday of 
the curious letter Thad received from that fel- 
low Griffin, who had absconded and let me in 
for a bill I had backed for him, inclosing me 
bank-notes to the value of the £500 for which I 
had been let in. Well, I intended to have 
lodged that at Cox’s yesterday; but not being 
able to resist the temptation of a day’s shooting 
unexpectedly offered, I went out, leaving it on 
my desk. ‘To-day, when I went to look for it, 
it was gone clear and clean, leaving me without 
any clew by which I can trace it, as I had for- 
gotten to take the number of the notes.” 

‘* By Jove, that istoobad! It must be looked 
into,” growled Major Porter through his bristly 
red mustache, and coloring up at the bare 
thought that such a thing should have happened 
in his regiment, while éveryone’s face round 
the table expressed in various degrees more or 
less concern. ; 

‘Did you see any signs of the room having 
been distnrbed, or did it look just as usual when 
you went in ?” asked James, after a pause, of 
Melton. 

Hugh smiled, as did many others round the 
table ; for it was well known that James, besides 
being the most indolent man in the regiment, 
was very probably, in right of that attribute, also 
the most disorderly, his room always presenting 
an appearance that conveyed to one’s mind the 


under the table, its contents fluttering playfully 

floated in 
through the open window—these were a few of 
the most ordinary appearances of the chamber ; 
so that it was no wonder Hugh smiled as he 
answered, ‘‘I did not observe anything unusual 
in the appearance of the room, but”— Here 
he stopped and hesitated for a moment. 

‘‘ But what ?” asked James. 

‘But that might be,” continued Hugh, still 
with u slight shade of embarrassment, ‘‘ because 
what would be unusual in other rooms would 
not be unusual there.” 

This remark was greeted with a general sup- 
pressed smile, and was thought to be a hit at 
the captain; but notwithstanding that, a certain 
uneasiness in Hugh’s manner might have led 
one to think that his mind was occupied with 
more important matters than his friend’s dis- 
orderly habits. 

James, however, whether it was meant as a 
hit or not, took it with his usual good humor, 
saying, ‘‘ Ah, true, I dare say my room is not 
quite as dandified as those ef you other fellows; 
but, now, what do you advise me to do about 
my money?” 

Every one was eager offering advice, some 
urging one plan, some another; not.that any of 
their plans seemed likely to tend to the ultimate 
object of securing the thief, but at least it made 
the speaker be listened to with a certain amount 
of attention while enunciating his opinion, and 
afterward—why, it was another’s turn to speak, 
and he was forgotten. However, after, nearly 
an hour’s excited talk, it was found we were no 
nearer hitting on a plan for the recoyery of the 
money or the discovery of the robber, as we 
were all strongly against bringing in a detective 
from Scotland Yard on account of the scandal it 
would give rise to; and it was determined only 
that each one among us should keep a watch on. 
all articles of value in our possession, with the 
idea that if there was any thief among the 
servants, one such successful haul would not 
satisfy him, and he would soon be at it again. 

Days passed away, but nothing transpired 
that could in any way give a clew to this most 
disagreeable business; and then days passed 
into weeks, but still everything remained in just 
as unsatisfactory a state as at first. At last one 
day, about two weeks after the event, as I was 
sitting looking at the papers in the news-room, 
I heard several young fellows using Hugh’s 
name in a way I didn’t quite like, though at first 
I hardly caught what they meant. I stopped 
reading, and listened. 

‘* At any rate, you'll admit,” said young Tuf- 
ton, a newly joined ensign of the most cubbish 
appearance—‘‘at any rate, you'll admit it was 
odd, Melton’s being in the room that after- 
noon.” 

“*Tt would have been still more odd,” said I, 
rising, while I restrained with a violent effort 
my inclination to take the young snob by the 
neck and pitch him out of the room—‘“‘ it would 
have been still more odd had he been in the 
room and had not mentioned it. And now once 
for all, gentlemen, whoever dares to breathe a 
word of the kind you have just been uttering 
before me must recollect that I shall consider all 
such speeches as direct insults to myself, and 
shall take measures accordingly.” 

‘No, Cairnsford, this is my affair,” said a 
grave voice behind me, while a hand wag laid 
on my shoulder. ‘‘I heard what these gentle- 
men were saying as I came into the room, andI 
warn them that any remarks reflecting on my 
honor will require to be vindicated and upheld 
in a way they may not wish.” : 

‘You forget,” said Tufton, with a sneer, 

‘‘that to people suspected of appropriating what 
does not belong to them it is not considered 
necessary to offer satisfaction. Indeed, as gen- 
tlemen we couldn’t do it.” Kaghe 

Iwas looking at Hugh, and saw the blood 
mount in a hot flush over his face, and a steel- 
blue light gleam in his dark eyes, as with a 
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bound like a panther*he sprang forward, and 
before the imprudent youth could stir, he was 
held fast by the collar in Hugh’s muscular grasp. 
Melton carried in his hand a strong cutting whip 
(he had just come in from riding Spitfire), and 
raising it, while the frightened youth vainly 


struggled to get free, he appeared about to ad-| 


minister a correction which, however severe, 
the cub,had certainly merited. I was, however, 


for his own sake about to interfere, and beg | 


him not to yield to an impuls> of passion, when, 
dropping his whip, Melton flung the struggling 
sub violently from him, saying : 

‘* You are not worth it; the lesson would be 
lost on such as you. Stay,” headded, in a com- 
manding yoic2, as thoroughly crestfallen Tuf- 
ton was trying to sneak out of room, *‘let me 
hear whe put this honorable idea into your head, 
for I don’t believe your brains would ever have 
invented it without assistance.” 

Ah,” said the cub, brightening up, as he 
thought of bringing more influential names 
than his own into the same scrape, ‘I heard 
Captain Cameron saying he thought it odd, 
and that he wondered Captain James had not 
inquired iore, particulariy ‘of you at what 
time you had been there, how long, you. had 
staid, where you got the book, andall. the rest 
of it; and Leyton, with whom he was talking, 
said such an idea would never have entered 


into his head, but that now it was talked of it} 


certainly did appear suspicious.” 
‘So, then, Cameron is tho gentleman to 


, 


whom Iam indebted for these insinuations,” | 


said Hugh, slowly, With a puzzled look on his 
indignant face that gradually assumed. a more 
determined and convinced expression, while 
even his very lips grew white, and the veins in 
his forehead swelled with some hidden emo- 
tion. ‘‘ You may go,” he’ continued, turning 
to Tufton, ‘‘and remember, though you may 
think yourself above giving me satisfaction, I 
ean get it ont of you in such fashion as may 
make you wish you had been a little less par- 
ticular.” 

Tufton slunk off, looking very much like a 
whipped hound, and then Melton, turning to 
the rest of us, said: 


“Now, gentlemen, after all that has passed, 


- it is necessary that. i siould see Cameron, and 


find out what foundation. that puppy had for 
mixing my name up in this affair. There is 
no doubt he will be willing to give such an ex- 
planation as will satisfy me, and explain his 
meaning to haye been void of offense.” So 
saying, he walked quickly out of the room, 
and we saw him take the way to Cameron’s 
quarters. What oecurred there I did not hear 
for many a long month after; but‘as t'iis 
Seems the proper place for it, I shall relate 
what happened, just as Hugh afterward told 
Meee os, ; 
When he entered Cameron’s room that 
pentlenan, was looking over some papers, 
ut on seeing’ who his visitor was, he shuf- 
fled them. quickly out of sight and looked up 
impatiently. ~ 55’ 

‘*Cameron,” began Hugh, ‘that young snob 
Tufton has been making some very offensive 
insinuations about me, and he gives yeu out 
as the person from:whom he heard them. He 
said just now in the reading-room, before 
Cairnsford and others, that you-had said it 
was a suspicious circumstance my being the 
only person in James’s room the day those 
notes were stolen. I was yery near giving the 


young fellow the hiding he. richly deserved, 


and I promised the others you would explain 
your words to have been either entirely altered 
or their meaning taken up in a way you did 
not intend.” : 

And why shouldn’t I intend it ?” answered 
Cameron, impudently. “I do think it a sus- 
picions circumstance ; and if you're innocent, 


by Jove, you're awfully unlucky, for no one 
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: Tugh;stepped forward and seized him by the 


BOER es: nove. tieb. aid, oi omal ddedl onli 
ou can’t think that,” he said, sternly: “you 


HUGH MELTON. 


‘know me too well to credit such an accusation, 
| éven if you dared make it.” 

Here he stopped, for a sudden, and to Mel. 
ton’s upright heart an awful change came over 
the face turned full to his; it was a look of guilt 
and terror and abject cowardice, that brought 
at once conviction to the beholder’s mind. Mel- 
ton drew away his hand from Cameron’s arm 
with a kind of loathing wonder depicted on his 
expressive face. 


‘¢ You were the thief,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ You! 
Oh, I had, not thought of anything so bad as 
this ; it is too terrible:” and he turned away, 
partly that he might not see the cringing, ter- 
ror-striken being before him, partly that he 
might have time to collect his thoughts and de- 
cide on a course of action. 

‘‘Oh,” cried Cameron, mistaking his move- 
ment, and fearing he was about to go off and 


proclaim his discovery, ‘‘ forthe love of Heaven | 


in's eed; all th I 
Rabsginer ramen et ieiehnie cle eal fallen in my struggle to clear away those debts 


don’t toll! 
had won did not quite pay my debts, and there 
was one man to whom I owed £400 who would 
have arrested me in a day or two more, and 
then, though my marriage would perhaps hard- 
ly have been broken off, it would have-caused a 
scandal that would have pained Maud; and in- 
deed her father might have taken any measures, 
I could not bear it, and knowing where this 
money was, I was unable to resist the tempta- 
tion, dnd took it. - Ha: could well spare it, and 
I intended to pay it back on my marriage ; in- 
deed I did,” he added, with vehement asserva- 
| tion, seeing, no doubt, in Hugh’s face, that he 
did not bélieve that last statement. 


““My duty is only too elear,” answered Hugh ; 
‘*T must tell James what I know. I could never 
have believed it, Cameron, and am indeed 
sorry for you; but I must do what I feel to ba 
right.” 

‘* Yes, and be asked for your proofs,” sneered 
Cameron, who, driven to desperation, now do- 
termined to puta bold faco on it and brazen the 
matter out. ‘I think you forget all about 
them, but they are very necessary, I can assure 
you. My word is as good as yours, and I have 


already. Anything you may say of me will on- 
ly confirm the ramors afloat about yourself, 


and divert attention from your own proceed- 
ings.” 

It was too true, and for a moment. Hugh was 
almost overwhelmed by the desperate;situation 
in which he found himself. Hae had too great 
command over himself, however, to show how 
deeply his enemy’s arrows had penetrated, and 


after a moment’s silence, during which time ha | 


reflected that he must dare all or lose all, he 
resolved from his knowledge of _Cameron’s 
antecedents. to draw a bow ata venture, and 
see what success would follow Lis audacity. 

“Proofs!” he repeated, with a light, confi- 
dent laugh that had a touch of cynicism in its 
tone. ‘‘I haven't got them now, but I can 
have them before nightfall. It will only be 
necessary to frighten your friond Mr. Solo- 
mons into letting us look among his entries 
for your last payment. The amount was £400, 
I think, and the time about ten days ago’— 
He would have. gone on, but Cameron inter- 
rupted him. 

“ Are you the devil in person, or have you 
been reading my papers, Melton?” he asked. 
“«Curse you! What do you mean by meddling 
in my affairs?” Saat 

‘« You seem to forget,” answered Hugh, quiet- 
ly, satisfied that he had got the clew to this 
affair, ‘‘that you began the matter by inter- 
fering with my honor and good name. In my 
attempt to vindicate these, [ have discovered 
what is to me an indescribably painful secret, 
which, however,can now be'a secret no longer, 
asI feel it to be my duty to acquaint James at 
once with all I have found out.” 

‘*« Melton, for ;heayen’s sake have a little 
pity !° wildly entreated Cameron. ‘‘ Consider 


| tended. bride;, for her sake, if, you ate a ‘man, 


spare me. J swear solemnly never to commit 
such an action agai~, and to restoré the money 


with interest assoon asI can get such a sum 
together.” 


- At the mention of Cameron's intended bride 
Hugh’s face paled, and his lips quivered with 
an emotion he could not repress as he thought 
of her whom he loved united to such a reptile 
as this before him. 


Cameron suw the change in his countenance, 
and quick as light divining its cause, saw in 
it a ray of hope, while it aroused in him a 


| bitter hatred of the man who loved his beauti- 


ful betrothed, and to whom, his heart told him, 
she was not perhaps as indifferent as she might 
be 


taken good care ‘you should be under suspicion | 


as everyone will think you accuse me to try | 


Following up this ray of hope, he continued 
driving in the wi dge deeper where he saw the 
point had penetrated, ‘* Think,” he said, ‘of 
Maud. I admit Iam most unworthy of her, 
but she does not know it; she belicves me to be 
all she would wish me to be, and it would break 
her heart could she see to what depths I have 


that raised impediments to our union. ‘Think 

of her, so tenderly loved, so carefully reared, so 

noble and so upright in all her feelings, wither- 

ing slowly away under the disgrace, or dying of 

the shock, of finding out that the man she loved 
| was branded with the stigma of theft,” 


As Cameron, in hurried, breathless words, 
drew this picture of Maud Meares’s affection 
for him and her anguish at his shame, Hugh 
turned away with a half-uttered sob that was 
heard only foo, distinctly by the man beside 
him, who mentally registered a,vow that, when 
his opportunity oceurred, he would make the 
fellow pay well for his audacity in daring to 
love his (Cameron’s) betrothed. For this time, 
however, his eloqucnee prevailed; for after a 
| pause Hugh turned slowly, and facing him, 
said, ‘I could despise r yself for being in any 
way partner in your guilt, cnd_ in not telling 
what I know Iam in a way partner init. But 
| becanse you, haye prayed me by a power I can- 
| not resist, I spare you this once, on condition 
| that you shall not. marry Miss Meares. betore 
| the expiration of two years; and if Lefore that 
| time has elapsed I hear of any ether such acts 
on your part, I shall. proclaim all I know, 
which will have the effect of, at once puting 
an enl to your engagement ; fer bowever wel 
Miss Meares tupy love you, one of her princi 
ples would never consent to marry a man ac- 
cused of such a crime as.yours.. In the mean- 
time, I shall procure the money and send it 
| anonymously to Captain James, you giving me 
your note of hand for the sum, to be paid be- 
| fore this time next year ; also, I must insist cn 
your explaining publicly at mess those words 
relative to myself, overheard by young Tufton, 
which have been going the round of the camp 
greatly to my prejudice. ‘You will easily find 
some plausible way for giving ‘them en inno- 
cent meaning. Give me your aclhnowledg- 
ment for £500. That will do; Jamies shall 
have it to-morrow. Remember our condi- 
tions.” 


Then, withont dcigning to bestow a glance 
on his crestfallen comipanion, Hugh left the 
room, and presently vacate me, saying all 
was right ; notwithstanding which assertion, 
his grave, sad looks raised « doubt inmy mind 
that all was as right as he said. 


That day at méss, Cameron, whose face bore 
no evidence of the crisis he had just passed 
through, said, carelessly, ‘“‘By the way, Tut- 
ton, you must have strangely misccnceived a 
remark you heard me make the other day, or 
else you cannot have heard it properly. I 
said I considered it strange that Captain 
Melton, having been some little tine in 
the room looking for a “took, should 
neither have disturbed the thief nor seen any 
appearance of the desk having been tampered 
with, and. I certainly wonder Captain James 
had not questioned him more closely as to the 
aspect of the room, and thé time at which he 
went there, with a View’ to’ meaty out’ what 

a 


‘people were I ély to be about et that partien- 


the shame and )sorrow you will cause my in-| Jar hour. “Tt seems’ you have been drawing 


| disagreeable conclusions from’ those very harm- 
| less and natural reniarks, “Trust you will not 
do 80 in future, ‘and F hope Melton will adept 


- ~ 


my apology for having unintentionally given | to play now,” or, ‘“Come now, C——, it's your | rumors arose from that,” 


rise to slanderous reports.” 

Melton muttered something about ‘‘ Certain- 
ly,” and ‘‘ Pray say no more about it;” but 
his face was grave and annoyed; while Tufton 
looked Pisie ys 430 (ch sat upon, and didn’t seem 
to know whether to leave the room or remain 
where he was. 

So that matter was, or ought to have been, 
settled ; but as we all know, it is far easier to 
set bad pe going than to stop them once 
they get afloat ; and more than once I perceived 
after this some of the younger fellows, who 
had not yet learned to know and esteem Mel- 
ton’s character, and others who, though older 
and knowing better, yet hated him because 
his pure and noble life shamed theirs, whis- 
pering together in a mysterious manner, al- 
ways stopping suddenly when either Hugh or 
T approached them ; a precaution which was 
certainly wise, as I doubt whether either of 
us would have heard their discourse with pa- 
‘tience. 

The golden autumn days flew by quickly. 
I had one or two good days among the stubble 
and turnips, while Hugh worked away with 
‘unremitting vigor at his beloved art ; it was 
his companion and frien‘, his solace in trouble, 
his inspiration in joy.- Always busy, his fin- 
gers never seemed to flag, his mind never to 
weary of it ; and Lotten envied the marvelous 
eee of forgetting his griefs in a fairy-land of 

is own creation that he seemed to possess. 
And yet not forgetting; I am wrong in using 
that expression. Properly speaking, he did 
not forget his griefs; he bore them with a 
calm fortitude that rose more from deep strong 
feeling well controlled than from any other 
cause, and he would set himself to work in 
order that constant occupation might prevent 
his mind from dwelling on its troubles, and 
eating itself away in useless repining. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CROQUET PARTY. 


Ir was during that short golden summer we 
generaliy have in the begining of October— 
when ths leaves don their gayest colors, crim- 
s0n and bronze, scarlet and glowing yellow, 
when the hills are hazyin th2 distance, and 
a bluish vapor hangs over moor and upland— 
that Hugh, I, and several of. the others, Cam- 
eron among the number, were invited to the 
last croquet party of the season at lady A——’s 
charming place, six miles out of Aldershot on 
the London road. 

We were asked at three o'clock to play cro- 
quet until five-o’clock tea, after which those 
who liked might play again, or stroll in the 

unds until six o'clock, when we were to 
ne, and end the evening by dancing. Hugh 
was not ablo to go carly with me, but he pro- 
mised to follow in time for the dance; so 
Cameron, I and one or two others went before, 
to assis at the croquet and get as much fun out 
of the day as circumstances permitted, it being 
gonerally feared among us that before long we 
should be ordered out to India, and have to bid 
a long farewell to the pleasures and pastimes of 
‘*merrie England,” 

The croquet went off in much the usual way ; 
a groat amount of fliration, leavened by the 
smallest possible. modicum of croquet. By- 
the-way, if there is anything I dotest, it is 
that habit of pretending to do one thing, 
while all the time you are doing another, and 
would not for the world give an iota of atten- 
tion to the object’ on which you are supposed 
to be engaged. 3 t 

Why not call an entertainment like the one 
in question a flirtation party? It would be a 
great deal more true than its present name, and 
would at least afford people the satisfaction of 
knowing what they were going for. Now if a 
real lover of croquet goes for croquet’s sake, he 
finds nothing is farther from the thoughts of 
most of the company than attending to their 
game; and if he goes for the other thing, it is 
an. awful bore to be interrupted in the midst of 
his most flattering speech by, ‘‘ It’s the red ball 
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turn.” 

At five o’clock we went in to tea, in the 
little room that overlooks the croquet ground, 
and which you. enter thence by the, window. 
The eveni 


fully on the surrounding landseape, the purple 
and gold clouds of sunset casting their bur- 


was lovely ;. the air balmy as in| 
June; the blue shadows settling down so peace- | 


nished light on wood and hill in such changeful | 


and gorgeous beauty that I could not tear my- 
self from the scene, and remained outside lean- 
ing against the open window listening to the 
bavardage inside, and feasting my eyes in akind 
of delicious lazy dream. I was standing side- 
ways, 80 that I could, by a very slight move- 
ment of the head, either see into the room or 
gaze at will over the wide expanse of country 
sprcad out before me, Suddenly I heard a 
voice I knew and disliked (it belonged to a 
young lady of the neighborhood, fast, and a 
good croquet player, with whom it was rumor- 
ed Solace was desperately smitten) exclaim : 

‘‘Tsn’t there a Captain Melton in your regi- 
ment, Captain Cameron? The man, there are 
all those curious stories about, I mean?” 

‘There is a Captain Melton,” he answered ; 
but to what stories do you refer, Miss 
Bruce?” 

“Oh, you know very well,” she replied, 
“though I suppose you who are in the same 
regiment don’t like repeating them, I mean 
those stories about some money he took, or at 
least is so strongly suspected of having taken, 
out of Captain James’s room. They say the 
money has been returned since, and I dare say 
that is true, for when he found himself sus- 
pected, he was no doubt afraid to keep it.’ 

I remained stupefied, unable to utter a word 
fora minute, so great was my astonishment. 
first at such a rumor being for a minute be- 


lieved and repeated, aud secondly, at its having 
attained such notoriety. Before, however, 
Cameron could answer, or I could interpose, a 


clear musical voice from the other end of the 
room said, distinctly : 

**Tt is false; the vilest fabrication ever in- 
vented by slanderous tongues. None but those 
who envy Captain Melton his good reputation 
would have dared to coin so base a calumny.” 

I turned whence the voice proceeded, and 
there, with her head erect, her dark eyes flash- 
ing, and her whole face flushed with generous 
and indignant feeling, sat Miss Meares, I had 
not observed her. on the croquet ground, and 
yet she must have been out, as a lace shawl was 
crawn, across her shoulder, and a dainty hat, 
that seemed composed almost of white curling 
feathers, lay beside her on the sofa. 

Cameron’s face was not pleasant,.to look at as 
he glanced at his betrothed ;. but before he 
could. speak Miss Bruce said, with the nearest 
approach to a sneer £26 could venture on when 
addressing a lady of so much importance as 
Miss Meares: < 

‘*Dear me; how very fortunate Captain Mel- 
ton is in having such an advocate! ~ But those 
things are said of him nevertheless.” 

‘‘ Miss Mearesis right,” interrupted Cameron; 
it Hugh Melton, is a. very good sort of fellow, 
and I am, sure he has done. nothing wrong, 
though it is. true those.curious stories are afloat. 


I wonder tly what gave rise to them; it 
pH trifling indiscretion on his 


must have 

‘‘ Pardon’ mo,” said I, here stepping into the 
room (he hadn't, noticed me. before, as his back 
was toward the window, and it was good to see 
his face when he found T had been listening to 
his vindication of his absent comrade—a vindi- 
eation carofully calculated to deepen in the 
minds of his hearers the impression that some- 
thing was. wrong, and,that Captain Cameron 
was a very good fellow to take up the cudgels 
for him at all) pardon me, butyou ought not 
to wonder how these reports arose, as you aré 
perfectly well aware that it was through some 
foolish remarks, of yours, for which you were 
obliged to apologize publicly: as soon as you 
were known to be the author of them.” 


** Ah, yes,” I remember that,’”she stammered, 


greatly confused, ‘‘ But I-don’t think all theso 


: ee ooo 
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ITere he stopped and 
busied himself in Handing tea, looking al tie 
tne dreadfully small.” 

As for me, arming myscif with a cup of tea, I 
marched straight up to. Miss Meares and pre- 
sented it to her... While she was drinking it I 
could not resist showing my appreciation of hor 
gallant defcnse of [fugh, and said: 

‘*The absent Lave a.true friend in you, Tiss 
Mears, and you were right ia every wot] you 
said, for a more upright and noble flow taay 
Melton does not exist.” 

She glanced up brightly. “Iam £0 goad 
you agree with me; I cannot te you how ia- 
dignant -I. felt at hearing such vito aspors_ons 
of his good namo, made by those who neither 
know him nor are capable of comprehend ng or 
appreciating him did they know him. Are you 
a friend of his?” 

‘‘Tam proud to think that Iam one cf b's 
most intimate friends,” I. answered. ‘iver 
since he joined we have kept togethcr, and ev- 
ery day only increases my Liking for him.” 

‘* Ah, then you must be Captain Cairnsford, 
of. whom I have heard him speak. ° I am wy 
glad to make your acquaintance. Captata Licl 
ton had. talked so much about you I had quite 
& curiosity to’see you.” BRA pest: 

* As she said this she glanced at me somewhat 
critically. so much s0 that I folt inclined to 
ask her if she approved of his choice of a friend 
when I saw Hugh enter the room, having just 
driven oyer ; and thinking it better he should 
not become immediately taken up by Miss 
Meares’s presence, I went over 'to where he was 
talking to our hostess, and persuaded him to 
come out fora stroll through the grounds, which 
were very prettily laid out, and looke moct ina 
viting that mild October evening. ‘We strolled 
about for some time, I smoking, ugh’ rhapo- 
dizing over the beauties ‘of the gorzeous au- 
tumnal landscape, with its briliant tits ani 
hazy distance, tiil at length, finding a most t- 
viting moss-covered seat near the house, and 
commanding a beautifal view, thourh itself 
hidden from observation; we’ sit down for a 
few minutes before returning’ to dine and be 
gin the business of the evening——flirtation and 
dancing. 

Suddenly we heard voices talking, which I 
immediately recognized as those of Iiiss 
Meares and Captain Cameron. iy companion 
knew them also, as I saw from the contraction 
of his brow and. quivering of his firmly com- 
pressed lips. They were passing alomg a path 
at the foot of the hill, on the top of which we 
were seated ; but as we were under the shadow 
of the trees, and the evening was already darl- 
ening, they did not see us. Their voices rang 
out distinctly on the evening air, so that we 
could not ae hearing every word they were 
saying. Wewould have beaten a retreat, but 
that was not possible without confronting 
them, which neither ugh nor I wished to do. 
The best thing under the cireamstances seemed 
to be sitting still, as they would soon pass out 
of ear-shot. She way saying: ‘‘ Why did you 
not speak out more boldly for your comrade, 
Captain Melton, to-day? Only that I believe 
io honorable and upright as the day, I should 

ave thought you did not wish to clear him 
from the imputation, your vindication was so 
feeble. I know well it was surprise at the 
charge, and not any unworthy motive; but. 
tell mo, waat did Captain Cairnsford mean hy} 
saying that some foolish remarks of yours. had 
given rise to the reports?” , 

Ishould think Cameron's face must have 
been a study for a physiognomist at this ques- 
tion. However, he answered in his most silky 
tones ; 

‘‘Cairnsford alluded to my having said 
wondered Captain Jones had not questioned 
Melton as to the hour at which ‘he was in his 
room, and so on, with a view to finding ont 
who were likely to be about at that par- 
ticular time. I was overheard saying this, 
which was surely innocent enough, by Tufton, 
a young snob lately joined, who chose to bui}d 
a whole host of slanderous rumors on it, and 
set them floating about the camp; but I wag 
not to blame for it.” eS *) 

‘Of course not,” she answered ; ‘[ am 8@ 


wy 


glad you have been able to explain that, for I 
may now confess I had a kind of uneasy foeling 
from your manner. I don’t think I doubted you, 
and yet I feared if, after all, you might not be 
such a man as I fancied you; for you know 
well my determination never to marry one in 
whose truth and honor I have not the most im- 
plicit confidence.” 

As she said this Melton seized my arm, and 
sail, hoarsely : 

‘**Come away ; I cannot hear any more, or I 
shall think myself a villain for not telling her 
2t once what I know about this man, and I can- 
not, for Iam bound by a promise.” 

He draggcd me away after him, taking the 
€rection that Icd from the house, so that after 
about ten minutcs’ hurried stumbling sais 
the tangled shrubbery and long dam 
we arrived at the demesne wail, on the Gat! 
side of which ran the hish-road, Here ho 
stopped and turned toward me, his face palo 
with contencing passions and quivering win 
emotion, st..] y:s:b bei in the now deepening twi- 
light, as ho said: 

“T can’t go back to that house temight, 
Charlie; make my excuses to Lady 
Then, see! ng I was about to urge ay he 
added: ‘‘ Don’t ask me. I cannot look 
in that innocent face and think that I am con- 
cealing from her wat so nearly affocts 
her happiness. I can’t tcl you either, or I 
would ask your advice. Iam cut off from 
a‘l help, and ranst Ict matters take their course. 
Iti aN very hard, but my own folly has caused 
it all.” 

Io laughed bitterly as he spoke, and vaulting 
ovcr ihe wal, was gone in a moment. . Iro- 
mained for a fow minutes rocted to, the spot, 
musing decply. At such t-mes as this, when 
his self-restra‘nt for a moment gave way, I 
could guess how intense were his sufferings at 
witnessing the happiness of his successful rival. 

lowly I returned’ to the house, thinking over 
this most unfortunate business, and mentally 
stigmatizing the young lacy as a mercenary co- 
quette, and the whole of them together as a set 


—— 


of impracticable fools. 
I made Hugh’s excuses to Lady A——, and 
then joined the laughing, tal:ing groups assem- 


bled, waiting for dinner to be announced; but 
all my former appreciation of Miss Moares had 

and I scrupulously avoided entering 
into conversation with her. A‘ter.dinner the 
dancing began. I watched her without appear- 
ing to do 50, and saw that she appeared absent 
and distraite, though she continued dancing 
wth considerable energy with Cameron and 
others. 

I don’t care much for dancing, though when 
I find myself in a ball-room I generally goat it 
with a will) and do my cuty in that line, as 

England, represented by her’ numerous spin- 
per expects; still I confess that now and 
then, when you meet with an nnexceptionally 

ood partner and are moving to the music of a 
first-rate band, there is real enjoyment in it, 
and in spite of my newly conceived aversion to 
the beautiful heiress, I could not help thinking 
the Diue Danube Wattz with her for a partner 
would be pleasant. What an amount of non- 
sense the most sensible man talks at a ball, and 
what an appaling number of flirtations the 

_most stony-hearted individual plunges into to 
the music of a swinging waltz, or under the 
stil more potent influence of Champagne and 
lobster salad! 

I fancy I did as much in that line as any 
body else that night, though I don’t now re- 
-member very clearly who most attracted my 
attention; but I do know that I left Lady 

A——’s at five o’clock a.m. with a very distinct 
idea that it was the pleasantest ball I had ever 
been at, and that if all my partners resembled 
Miss M. Rogers, I should not find dancing such 
a bore as 1 sometimes did. Anything so do- 
lightful as that ball must of necessity be fol- 
lowed up by unmitigated disagreeables; s0 
that, though intensely disgusted, I was hard'y 
surp when I made my appearance at threo 
o'clock p.m. that cay, to hear we had received 
the route for India, and were to embar in a 
day or two on board H.M.8. Echo at Gravesend. 


‘I have hitherto kept concealed, greatly against 


‘promise kept me silent, however ; but I shall 
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CHAPTWR V0) 01% °*y datainon anal V: 
OUT TO INDIA. 


Now all was bustle and confusion, rushing 
here and there to say farewell, distracting one’s 
brains to frame adieux that, ’ while sufficiently 
sorrowful, should not be enough 80 to excite 
suspicion of more tender sentiments than it was 
prudent to avow. I had agood many acquaint- 
ances about, and was so taken up by paying 
farewell visits and receiving farewell invitations 
that I saw little or nothing of Hugh until the 
day when we found ourselves all on board the 
Echo. I might have obtained leave, and fol- 
lowed the regiment out by the Overland Route 
if I had chosen to do so; however, I had pre- 
ferred keeping along with the rest, "especially as 
Hugh could not have remained behind with me. 

Our quarters were tolerably comfortable ; and 
T have no doubt the voyage would have been 2 
pleasant one if only Cameron had been moved 
by some good ‘spirit to stay behind and follow 
us Overland. I had heard him talking of it be- 
fore we left, but for some reason he had altered 
his mind; and there he was, with his sneaking, 
sclf-complacent smile and his creeping, insi- 
cious ways. Percy Langham, Templeton, and 
one or two others of the nicest ‘sot were not with 
us; they would come out afterward. But 
their absence contributed greatly, no doubt, to 
the disagreeable nature of the voyage. We hea | 
been only four or five days at sea, and going 
well before the wind ‘as we were, Hugh and I 
found it not unpleasant. ‘Those who had’been 
seasick were recovering, and beginning to. crawl 
about, reminding one of sickly caterpillars, with 
their fecble ga‘t and enormous appetites. 

Hugh and I wero standing leaning over the 
taffra: 1 in'the stern—I smoking, Hugh gazing 
ity oyer the ‘blue expanse’ of water, sparkling 
underthe crisp clear sunlight of an autumnal 
morning, and ruffled by a gentle breeze into in- 
numerable foam-ti pped’ wavelets—when, turn- 
ing suddenly towards me with a kind of half- 
resentful, half-appealing look, he said: 

¥ Charlie, have you noticed anything odd in 
{he manner of our fellows toward me lately ?” 

T turned wish'a surprised negative on my lips, 
when, asI did so, I saw at a littledistance Cam- 
cron talking to Brabazon, a nice young fellow, 
not long jomed, to whom both Hugh and I had 
taken rather a fancy. They were both looking 
at us, but perceiving that I was watching them, 
they turned away with a kind of confused man- 
ner, and walked off. I then remembéred that 
for the last day cr two Drabazon never seemed 
to have time to come and chat with us in tho 
stern as he used at first; and whenever we had 
tried to stop him for a minute, he had burric od. 
as| away, saying, ‘‘ Excuse mo, T am busy” My 
answer, therefore, died away on my lips; for I 
began to feel that perhaps it might be es Hugh 
had suggested, though I had.not yet remarked 
anything. Te continued: 

*T’ see, your silence tells me that you have 
noticed it. Iam convinced Cameron is at the 
bottom of it. Wait and watch; you will see I 
am right; and if I am, I will tell you something 


my will, for I much wanted your counsel. 


cons:der myself absolved from it—at least with 
regard to you—if what I suspect be the case.” 
oe no more then; but I was surprised 
at Tugh's mentioning a secret, as I thought we 
knew everything about cach other; and also I 
was annoyed to think it possible that any one 
could presume to avo:d him, or treat him as an 
unf.t companion for the best among us. 
I had not long to wa‘t for confirmation of the 
suspicions Hugh had put into my head. That 
afternoon, as We sat in a snug little nook we had 
discovered among some coils of rope and bun- 
Cles of sails, Brabazon and Solace came into our 
retreat, as though intending to sit there and 
smok? like ourselves, 
‘* Ab, you have found out our hiding-place |!” 

I exclaimed. ‘Isn't it jolly? There’s room 
for you two, Come and have a chat with us.” 
**Oh, no; I don’t think we can stay,” answer 
ed Drabazon, hurriedly, looking at Hugh 


~ 


askance, and seeming nervously anxious to draw 
Solace away with him. 

Hugh looked at him calmly for a minute or 
two without speaking, and then raising himself 
slowly, but with determination expressed in 
every movement, from the reclining position he 
occupied, he said : 

‘You don’t wish to be contaminated by my 
socicty. Isn’t that it, Brabazon ?” 

The lad looked badly scared, and only stam- 
mered, ‘‘I—I—don’t know what you mean, 
Captain Melton.” 

‘Come, speak the truth like a man,” he 
answered, sternly. ‘‘Don’t be afraid. I shall 
keep all my wrath for those who have filled 
your mind with evil thoughts of me. You must 
tell me,” he continued, springing to his feet, 
and placing himself in front of the young fel. 
low, who would gladly have escaped had he 
been able. 

‘‘Never mind, Brabazon,” interposed Solace 
at this juncture. ‘‘ Tell Melton everything ; it 
w-ll give him a chance of contradicting those 

v.le stories which he has never before had, as he 
has never heard them clearly yct. As for me, 
I don’t believe them, and 60 I told you when 
you repeated them to me.’ 

Thus encouraged, Erabazon, still greatly ter- 
ified, began: 

‘¢ Cameron says he saw you enter Captain 
| James’s room, and, passing the door withouta 
thought of anything wrong, saw you opening 
the desk, which lay on a table near the center.of 
the room. He thought nothing of it at the time; 
but when he heard of the loss of the money, 
imagine his feelings. He says, Captain Melton, 
he was so taken aback by your effrontery in 
saying out boldly at mess, that you had been in 
the room, that at first he thought you must have 
een innocent; but after that affair with Tufton 
he became: saneasy, charged you with the theft 
to your face, forced you to acknowledge it, and 
then, he says, his first wrong step was taken. 
Tnstead of going on the spot to James or the 
colonel, and telling what he had discovered, he 
allowed himself to be persuaded into keeping the 
matter secret.. Your penitence, he said, seemed 
80 great and your grief so abject, that he really 
had not the heart to rnin your prospects in: life 
without giving you one more chance. Now,” 
continued Brabazon, who, though a nice young 
fellow if he kad not fallen into bad hands, had 
evidently been so well primed and schooled by 
Cameron, that he could hardly look at the mat- 
ter from any point of view not ‘sanctioned by 
that worthy, ‘‘I should never have fancied Cam-~ 
eron to be good-natured enough to do that kind 
of thing; and I must say in this matter I think 
he was altogether too lenient.” 

‘Well, all I can say,” answered Solace, ‘‘is, 
that his good nature does not seem to be very 
great when he cannot hold his tongue, but 
allows insinuations and rumors of all kinds to 
be bruited about in a-way that would dcstroy any 
man’s character, no matter how innocent he 
might be of the charges brought t him, 
and that as the case stands, will v enjiikelp drive 
Melton out of the regiment tulle ba as surely as if 
he had toid the colonel at first. Idon’t cail that 
good nature if you do.” 

**T thought as you do at first,” replied Bra- 
bazon ; ‘‘ but he explaiued that nothing would 
havo induced him to betray the secret: once he 
had allowed you, Melton, to remain in the regi- 
ment.; but that when he saw me drifting into a 
friendship with you, taken by your charming 
manner and face, he then considered it 
his @uty to warn me of the character of the man 
I was disposed to admire. Even then he did 
not speak out explicitly, only hinted darkly all 
was not right, till, seeing at last that his innuen- 
does produced yather & contrary effect from 
what he wished, he was obliged to be more dis- 
tinct. Besides, he said that though fear had 
kept you from falling into a flagrant offense 
since then, still he saw by your manner that, far 
from being repentant, you felt nothing "but 
hatred for the man who had spared you. He 
says he now sees it would have been better such 
a character should have left the regiment at 
once rather than remain in it to have the oppor- 
tunity of influencing young fellows recently 
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joined in a manner which can do them nothing ! I see his plan, anda cunningly devised one it 


but harm. Remember, Captain Melton,” Bra- | 
bazon went on, apologeticaily, ““I am only re- 
peating Cameron’s exact words, and am very 
sorry to pain -you by doing so; only you would 
insist on hearing taem, aud he never gave me 
to understand I was not to repeat them.” 

‘Judging “by physiognomy,” interrupted 
Solace, ‘Cameron looks much more likely to 
commit ‘a theft than Melton. Yet I can not 
fancy such a knowing f-llow would have com- 
mitted himself by spreading scandals unless he 
knew that you, Melton, were bound insome way 
_ or by some promise that would preyent your 
vindicating your character in the eyes of the 
world. However, Tam glad now you have heard 
it all, and I'for one will believe your simple de- 
nial in preference to Cameron’s sneaking lies.” 

*“ Thanks, Solace,” said Hugh, looking up 
dejectedly, but still proudly, into the young fel- 
low’s face. ‘‘Ithink you know me well enough 
to judge the measure of faith you can attach to 
such slanders, . Circumstances prevent my dis- 
proving them as I might do; my denial is all I 
can give you.. Toyou Tam sure it will be all 
that is necessary; to others I feel it will not bo 
as worthy of belief as Cameron’s aspersions.”’ 

**Tt is enough for me,” said Solace, a nice 
young felow whom we both Liked; “and Iam 
glad io have your word, though I would have 
believed you without that. Itis a p'ty youwon’t 
disprove them though; for you know a great 
many people will try and catch hold of your si- 
lonse to make the matter worse. Think it over, 
and se3 if you can siow up his falsehoods. And 
now, Brabazon, that you have told all about it, 
' and a-:s, Lhope, as satisfied as Lam, we wiil go 
and take a turn on the quarter-deck.” 

As their footsteps died away in the distance, 
and silence fell, around us—for there was no 
one now any where near—I glanced at Hugh 
to see how he took this fresh evidence of his 
enemy's untiring, unpitying hate, 

His face was buried-in his hands, but his 
hurried breathing showed how keenly he felt 
the shame of such a charge. I pitied him for 
his misplaced trust, and though I never doubted 
his truth, I could see that Cameron had some 
hold over him that might avail to work his 

struction. It was too true what Solace had 
said: hough one or two might and would be- 
lieve his word, by far the greater number would 
_ only exult in his downfall, and point to his si- 
lence—springing, I was sure, from some noble 
cause—as the proof that the accusations of his 
enemy were true, and he had nothing to. aa- 
sweragainst them. I waited fora few min- 
utes, and wasthen about to try some effort at 
consolation, though hardly knowing what to 
say, when he looked up, turning his frank, mod- 
est eyes on me as he said, ‘‘ Why, Cairnsford, 
are you still here ?” 

I knew well what he meant, and why he had 
not used the familiar name of Charlie, by which 
hs had so long called him. I saw that the iron 
had entered into his soul; though why he should 
care about a stigma I felt confident he could ro- 
move I could not imagine. Stillhe did care; 
he was cut tothe heart, and even one who liked 
him loss than I might have secn that his tone 
and words seemed to say, ‘‘ You hear of what 
Lam accused, and see that I make no defense ; 
why have you not left me?” 

It was time something should be done to 
show him that some at least remained faithful, 
and would not believe the slanders of the enc- 
my; s0 laying my hand onhis arm, I said, 
gently: 

‘Hugh, I shall be really angry if you can 
think me so false a friend, so unworthy a mind, 
as to turn from the one most dear to me on the 
strength of a scandal spread by a man whom, 
of all others, I distrust anddespise. You have 
told me you have some secret connected with 
him in your keeping. What it may be I know 
not; butI feel confident that it isto revenge 
himself for your having become acquainted 
with his secret he has invented this report, in 
the hope that though few would venture to dis- 
believe your denial, yet such a taint of suspi- 
cion would linger round you as might compel 
you to sell outin order to escape its atmosphere. 
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is; but if youconsider yourself sufficiently ab- 
solved from your promise by his conduct, tell 
methe mystery, and we will together devise 
some plan to make his villainy recoil on his 
own head.” 

“‘ Dear friend,” answered Hugh, grasping my 


hand, ‘‘ Ican never thank you enough for stand- | 


ing by me inthis cruel trial. Let me think one 
minute before I tell youall.” 

He rose and paced hurricdly up and down our 
narrow strip of deck. The flush had died 
away now from his brow, and his face looked 
white and worn; his lips were set in a rigid 
line of fierce determination ; his dark eyes 
were paintully sad, and had a wild, hunted 
look in them as he glanced once or twice over 
the blue waters, heaving as he did so a short 
sigh. At length he stopped, and said, in a 
low voice, ‘‘I can’t help it, Charlie; those who 
think badly of me must do so. What that 
young fellow said just now about Cameron 
reminds. me of what I ought to do. . A prom- 
ise must be kept at all risks. .He knows he 
is safe, or he would never have dared say such 
things of me. Do you remember the words 
of the old poem I showed you once? 


* Let me be false in other.’ eyes, 
So faithiul in mine own.’ 


That is just my case ; until he commits some 
more flagrant offense than inventing slanders 
about me, my lips aresealed. I see nowI made 
a great mistake, and one that I fear will affect 
other lives dearer to me than mine; but the 
die is cast—I must stand by and bide my time 
in patience.” 

His voice shook as he turned away and again 
paced up and down, a deeper gloom than I 
had ever before seen there settling down on 
his once gay and. careless. face. Then he 
wheeled round suddenly ; alight of determi- 
nation breaking out over his countenance 
seemed to transform it into the likeness of one 
of those warrior angels cf whom Raphael and 
Michael Angelo dreamed, as, facing me, he 
said; “‘Itell you, whatever he thinks-to do— 
and you say he intends to drive me out of the 
regiment—I will not go. THe may persecute 
me by slanderous reports and malicious acts, 
he may blacken my character and darken my 
life, he may take friends and acquaintance 
from me, but he shall not getrid of me tillthe 
time during which I must watch him shall ex- 
pire. Yes, Charlie, even though you were to 
turn against me—which God forbid !—Ishoull 
still remain—a poor despised outcast among 
all my former comrades.” 

‘*But surely,” I answered, ‘his behavior 
towards you is quite such as to release you 
from any promise you may have made him. 
Tor my part, though I can’t conceive what the 
secret can be between you two, yet Iam sure, 
were Lin your place, I should throw honor to 
the winds, have my revenge on him, and clear 
myself, as I feel convinced you could do if you 
chose.” 

He signed. me to be silent with en impatient 
‘‘Hush, for mercy’s sake! You don’t 
know how strong the temptation is. Don’t 
add your voice to that of my natural selfish 
nature, which is urging me to forsake all the 
principles I have tried to live by, and drivestme, 
with a force I find it almost impossible to resist, 
to clear myself from this charge, even at the 
cost of my honor. Ilow long it seems since [ 
have had any rest—harassed, worried, an- 
noyed on every side, dark looks and inuen- 
does among my comrades, a perpetual conflict 
between my heart and my reason—I that used 
to be so easy-going and light-hearted! I often 
wonder what will be the end of it.” 

“You have truly had a hard time of it,” I 
answered; ‘‘but remember, Hugh, the old 
proverb, ‘The night is ever darkest before the 
dawn.’ It is now as dark with you as it can 
well be; before long you will see light breaking 
through the clouds. Keep up a bold heart, and 
don’t let your enemy think he has triumphed. 
I will, now I see his game, keep an eye on him ; 
and if I find an opportunity of defending you 
and showing him up, depend upon me it shall 
not escape me.” 
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‘‘Thanks, dear friend,” he replied, taking 
my hand again, ‘‘1 don’t know what I should 
have done without you; already your steadfast. 
faith has comforted me; besides, be the night 
never 80 dark, the trial never £0 bitter, it be- 
hooves us to face it like men, with a firm heart 
and unflinching courage. None but cowards 
turn from danger; the brave face it the more 
boldly the greater it appears: I had forgotten 
that.” 

H3 uttered this more to himself that to me 
as he sat gazing out over the broad waste of 
waters. 

‘““T agreéwith you,” I said; ‘trials are al- 
ways less if you face them boldly. Remember 
that there are many others, too, as well as I and 
those whom you like best, that will stand by 
you through good report and evil report. How- 
ever, enough of this now; take a cigar and for- 
got care fora time; there is nothing comforts 
one like a good smoke.” 


Hugh assented languidly, taking a cigar with 
the air of one who has lost all interest in life; 
but before long, under the soothing influence of 
the narcotic, he brightencd up a little, and his 
sad face assumed a more tranquil expression. 
When we left our retreat no one would have 
guessed by his face through what an ordeal he 
had just passed, and the most k»en-sighted 
among his enemies could have observed no 
signs of flinching when he encountered any 
marks of avoidance or contempt, 


So we sped gayly on toward the tropics— 
gayly, at last, as regards the sailing of the ves- 
sl; for providentially we encountered none 
but favorable winds the whole way, otherwis 
we should have died of ennui, as it may we 
b3 imagined a certain stiffness reigned in our 
party, some of whom would neither look at nor 
speak to Melton; indeed, I was the only one 
who kept up really friendly relations with him ; 
the few who did not believe Cameron’s story 
could not quite take Melton’s innocence for 
granted when he made no effort to bring fcr- 
ward proofs to establish it. Then, again, I, 
being his constant companion, came in for 
some of the odium attached to him, though for 
that.I did not care a straw, as, with the exccp- 
tion of Solace and some few others, they were. 
not worth caring about. Still it was dull, very 
dull, and thankful, indeed, Iwas that we mct 
none of the usual c.tms that are generally so 
tiresome near the Line. 


At last one evening, when we were about 
26° south latitude, a fearful accident occcurred, 
which was near ending fatally for us all. We 
were on deck, smoking, talking, and reading ; 
Hugh trying to take a faint transeript of one of 


the most. gorgeous Southern sunsets I ever be-. 


held, aud [lounging beside him, when glancing 


carelessly out at the foamy track left by the 
vess<l, as she plowed her way through the rip-. 


pling wavelets, I saw between me and the 
glowing sky @ thin filmy vapor ascending. 


Lazily I watched for a while, as it curled and» 
wreathed in fantastic shapes that lent a flicker- 
ing softness to the brilliant tints beyond. » 


After about ten minutes’ lazy cnjoyment.of the’ 
novel effect, a vague wonder crept into my 
mind as to how it got there. 
be smoking, leaning out of the stern windows, 
or siting among the cordage and chains? Yes, 
that was probably the cause of it; some «f our 
fellows no doubt had chosen that place for a 
quiet chat. But who could it be? 


termined to look over and see, 

“Tl be back in a minute, Hugh,” I said, 
rising very slowly and, in spite of my curiosity, 
reluctantly, and making my way aft. When I 
arrived at the taffrail and leaned over, no one 
was to be seen; but, what I for afew seconds 
thought odd, there seemed to be hot vapor 


oozing through the erevices of the planking, 


and the air smell d s0 5 ely. t could. 
it be? I sniffed once or twice, and then with 
overwhelming force the conviction rushed 


through my mind—the ship was on fire. To 


run forward and tell the captain was the work 


of an instant, and a minute later it was found. 


Could some one 


3 ‘They were - 
most of them in groups nearus; I did not miss. 
anyone. So at last, out of pure curiosity, I de- 
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that the large saloon in the stern, in which the 
ladies usually sat, was on fire. 

Our men manned the pumps turn about with 
the blue jackets, and we put in our turn with 
the rest, Hugh throwing aside his unfinished 
sketch, and working like a horse at whatever 
came under his hand. 

‘‘ Whore is Captain Cameron?” asked Solace, 
eoming up hurriedly to where we were work- 
ing, carrying away all inflammable articles 
from the proximity of the fire. He was in his 
shirt sleeves like the rest of us, and though his 
face was pale, his voice was firm and clear as 
he spoke. 

“T don’t know,” Hugh answered, shortly, 
as he turned to assist a marine vainly striving 
to move some ponderous article by his un- 
assisted. strength. ‘‘ Why do you want him ?” 
he continued, wiping the sweat. from his 
brow, as he staggered forward. with tired 
helper. 

‘“‘Only that I haven’t seen him doing any 
thing, and I want him to come and help us, 
We must all work now if we wish to live,” 


Suddenly from the forward part of the ship 
glided the man he was looking for, pale, hag- 
gard, and with big drops brought there not. by 
toil, but by anguish and fear, standing on his 
brow, the very picture of abject terror. 


“Oh,” he cried, with a pleading jesture of 
the hands, ‘‘how are you getting on? Is the 
fire being got under? For mercy’s sake, tell 
me quick!” 

‘he worst is to be feared, Captain Cam- 
eron,” answered Solace, coldly, turning with 
disgust from the pitiable figure of his senior, 
for cowardice indeed changes the handsomest 
face into an abject and unsightly object ; im- 
agine, therefore, its effect on Cameron’s sneak- 
ing countenance. For one moment he stared 
wildly at the brave youth, then a paroxysm of 
foar seized him, and forgetting all who were 
present—his position, duty, every thing—he 
raved and cursed his cruel fate in the wildest 
throes of mortal terror. 

A minute’s glance was all we could vouch- 
safe to this pitiable exhibition; when next we 
looked in that direction he was gone. A few 
minutes after, business took me forward, 
where a party of our men were taking breath 
after their spell at the pumps. A little apart 
from the silent, weary group stood Sergeant 
Green, and talking eagerly to him, with vio- 
lent gesticulations and hurried breathing, was 
Cameron, whom I had so lately seen in a state 
bordering on lunacy from intense terror. 


“Well, he’s better than I thought,” I ob- 
served to myself on seeing him; ‘he is at 
least encouraging the men to work, if he won’t 
do it himself.” But as I passed close behind 
him on my errand, judge of my surprise when 
Lheard him say : 

“We can get some of the men, sergeant; in 
the confusion it will be easy to slip some water 
and provisions on board, and then we will be 
off. It is the only way to escape certain death; 
once the fire gains the powder, it is all up 
with us.” 

‘*Captain,” answered Green, in the same im- 
perturbable tone he would have used on 
parade—‘' Captain,” there are many men of 
ours on board this vessel, but I hope not one 
coward; then, with a salute that I fancied, in 
its exaggerated respect, expressed immeasura- 
ble contempt, he turned on his heel and re- 
joined Lis comrades. 

How proud I felt of that man! I should 
have liked to have gone over and shaken 
hands with him, as I turned and hurried ‘aft 
again, to see what other work there was for 
willing hands. Plenty there was of it for eve 
one; but in spite of all efforts, the fire seeme 
to gain ground. Here and there spits and 
tongues of flame a be seen shooting up 
through the planks, and gleaming redly 
through the glass sky-lights let in here and 
there in the deck, while volumes of smoke 
would burst out now and then through some 
unforeseen aperture, half smothering those 
who might be working near. I had forgotten 
all about the scene I had just witnessed, when 
suddenly I heard Hugh’s voice, in a loud, 
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commanding tone, proceeding from among a 
knot of men gatuered near one of the boats 
forward, : 

Curious to see what was the matter, and think- 
ing I might be of use, I ran over. When I 
reached the spot his back was towards me, and 
waited to hear what might be the matter before 
interfering. Two sailors, whom I recognized 
as among the black sheep of the crew, were low- 
ering the boat over the side, while round them 
stood a knot of men, about ten in all, some sol- 
diers, some sailors, but all of them well known 
to me as possessing an indifferent reputation 
with their respective officers. 

In the center of the group stood Hugh and 
Cameron, face to face with each other. Hugh 
was speaking loudly, and in an authoritative 
manner, with his head up and his eyes flashing. 

‘*T tell you, Captain Cameron,” he was say- 
ing as I approached, ‘‘ that you shall not do this 
thing if I can prevent it; and you,” he added, 
turning to the men, ‘‘ return everyone of yon 
to your duty, or I shall report you to your offi- 
cers. Have youno shame that you should try 
to leave the ship before all hope is lost? Think 
of your comrades toiling till the very life is worn 
out of them to save themselves and the ship. 
Are you not ashamed to stand here concocting 
a villainous scheme that must deprive some at 
least of the chance of safety if you succeed, and 
that if you do not succeed will not the less cover 
you with infamy ?” 

‘¢ That is all very fine,” sneered Cameron, a fee- 
ble spark of energy roused in him by hate and 
fear; ‘‘ but if I prefer to save myself rather than 
stick by this cursed tub till the flames reach the 
powder, and if these brave fellows choose to 
make an effort for their lives, none shall pre- 
vent us; you, if you make another attemy* to 
stop us, Shall be pitched into the sea; I can 
promise you that much, I think.” 

Hugh laughed scornfully, and springing on 
the bulwarks caught hold of one of the davits to 
support himself, at the same time opening a 
large clasp-knife, with which he intended to cut 
the rope if obliged ; at least, as he told me after- 
ward, he intended to try and cut the rope, though 
well aware that his knife was a very weak wea- 
pon for such an undertaking, 

As he opened the knife, Cameron, goaded to 
fury by the idea that his carefully prepared 
scheme was about to fail through Hugh’s agen- 
cy, aimed a blow at him with all hisforce. In- 
voluntarily I sprang forward, intending to catch 
Cameron’s arm, but before I could reach him, 
the blow had been delivered ; missing his mark, 
Cameron overbalanced and fell heavily against 
the bulwarks, cutting himself pretty severely 
about the face and head. Then { caught Hugh 
by the arm, and dragged him down. 


‘What are you about,” I said, breathlessly, 
“‘standing up there, where a touch would knock 
you over into the water? Letus take that mad- 
man, Cameron, and shut him up somewhere; it 
will then be easy to deal with the rest.” 


We turned to look for him, and perceived 
Solace already assisting him to rise. 

‘Captain Cameron,” he said, ‘“‘you don’t 
know what youare doing ; you are not fit to be 
left alone; you must come with me and help us 
to work.” ; ; 

Cameron staggered to his feet, fairly beside 
himself with rage. ver. 

“Tt is that fellow,” he yelled, pointing to 
Hugh; ‘‘he is setting the men against me. I 
will be revenged for his cursed impudence.” 

He struggled to get free from Solace, who, 
however, held him firmly, and answered : 

‘Captain Melton did his duty, and when you 
are in your calm judgment you will thank 
for acting as he did. Now come with me ;” so 
saying he went off, dragging his unwilling supe- 
rior after him, who. turned back for one minute 
to mutter a fierce curse on Melton, and swear 
with bitter emphasis he would be revenged. A 
few sharp words dispersed the skulkers, and 
then, turning again to our work, we found that 
in the interim the fire had been considerably 
subdued, and there was now really some hope 
of saving the ship. ; 

' Animated by that hope, we set to work again 
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with a will, and in about half an hour enjoyed 
the luxury of resting for a few minutes without 
any fear of the fire, which was now completely 
quenched. I could hardly help laughing as I 
surveyed several of the most dandified young fel- 
lows in the regiment, now looking like an assem- 
blage of chimney-sweeps and coal-heavers; in- 
deed, some of them were so begrimed as to be 
almost unrecognizable. As to Hugh, now tbe 
excitement was over, he looked indeed a dismal 
picture; his fair hair singed, his clothes torn 
and dirty, and, above all, an impatient, anxious 
expression on his countenance. He smiled 
faintly as he looked at me, fancying, no doubt, 

that I was as queer-looking as he appeared to 
my eyes; but beyoud this feeble attempt at 
merriment he seemed to make no effort.to shake 

off his depression, and presently began to busy 

himself setting things as much to rights as ¢:r- 

cumstances permitted. 


Next time we were alone, however, he said, 
‘* Could you have believed Cameron was such a 
mean-spirited ruffian? I never saw a more 
thorough poltroon. It adds to the perplexity I 
was in before. How I am to act with regard 
to that man I cannot tell. It would be better 
for @ woman to die than to marry a man. so 
utterly dead to every noble and honorable feel- 
ing.” 

From this remark I saw his thoughts had 
again reverted to Miss Meares, so I made no re- 
ply, and he pursued the subject no farther. 


Though the fire placed us in rather unpleasant 
circumstances, from the amount of loss it en- 
tailed on many of us, and from the discomfort 
of the temporary accommodations we had to 
contrive to replace things destroyed, still it had 
one good effect; others besides myself had seen 
Cameron’s behavior, and were no longer inclined 
to pay so much attention to his insinuations 
against Hugh, whose conduct- had been as wor- 
thy of pride as he was of blame. 

Sergeant Green had also indulged himself in 
making a fine story out of Cameron’s proposition 
to him and his answer, which story rapidly 
spread, and soon became known to every one on 
board; so that gentleman, now thoroughly 
sobered by finding the estimation in which his 
conduct was held, found himself presently left 
pretty much to his own resources. 

This fire was the only event of importance that 
occurred to break the monotony of our life dur- 
ing the voyage out. When we arrived at the 
Cape we made ourselves more comfortable, and 
replaced the most necessary of those articles that 
had been destroyed ; but our stay was short not- 
withstanding and we were soon dancing over 
the waves of the Indian Ocean on our way to 
Calcutta. 


How pleased we all were when, after a fear- 
fully tedious, though on the whole rapid, voyage, 
we found ourselves at last slowly sailing up the 
Hooghly, with its gay villas and shady gardens, 
presenting pleasant pictures to eyes so long 
wearied by gazing over the monotonous expanse 
of ocean! How intense was. our delight as we 
once more stood on dry land! and how rally 
enjoyable was the week we spent in Calcutta, 
before proceeding up the country to the small 
town of A——, where we were to be stationed! 

The little town lay near the Himalayas, and 
was at this period used as an outpost, on account 
of the lawless, predatory habits of some of the 
mountain chieftains, which rendered the con- 
stant supervision of the British government and 
a tolerably powerful executive necesary. 


It was not a bad quarter, after all; and some 
of us managed to make ourselves very comfort- 
able. There was plenty of sport, and many a 
good day Hugh and I had among the hiils. 
Though at the foot of the hills, our station was 
intensely hot, and most tantalizing it was to see 
far. away the summits of endless mountains ris- 
ing far above the other in bewildering confusion, 
until their snowy peaks seemed to pierce the 
blue vault above. Hugh reveled in the endless 
beauties they spread out before him of form and 
color, while I took every opportunity of gettin 
a ramble over their unexplored pathways, wit. 
my gun on my shoulder and a pleasant com- 
panion by my side, a 
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CAMERON’S VISITOR. 


Tuerx are drawbacks to every place, and the 
drawback to A—— was, as far as I was con- 
cerned, that it did not agree with me. The 
intense heat brought ona kind of low fever, 
which, though it did not quite lay me up, yet 
made every pursuit, whether in connection with 
my duty or otherwise, a burden to me. Our 
medico assured me I should soon get over it; 
ia the meantime I had better keep quict, and 
avoid all exertion during the heat of the day. 

So it chanced that one day, as I was lounging 
in an easy-chair by my window, getting the 
benefit of the cool breeze that at that hour (/t 
was half past seven in the evening) was begin- 
ning to st-al down from the mountains, I heard 
a vehicle approaching the barricks. Curiosity 
prompted imme to raise a corner of the mat that 
shaded tho wiadow and look out. My window 
command d a view of the drive up the com- 
pound to tao door, and I saw a kind of covered 
carriage of pr'mitive and dilapidated appearance 
driving up. It stopped at the door, and then 
{, still kecping myself concealed, saw seated in- 
side a very handsome woman. 

But who could she be coming to see? Every 
one was out with the exception of mysclf— 
Hugh sketching, a lot of the others shooting, 
and Cameron, I thought, visiting. As for mo, 
Thad never sot eyes on this lady before; so 
cortainly hor visit was not intended for me. I 
did not hear for whom she asked, but in a few 
minutes Cameron appeared, and then I saw I 
had been mistaken in supposing him away. He 
hand:<d her out, and before she disappeared with 
him through the doorway I obtaincd even a 
bottor view of her than I had at first been able 
to do. 

Sue was tal, with a perfect figure, which 
was Gispayod to the greatest advantage by a 
Light tu ita dress, oyer which was thrown 
careless.; @ magnificent black lace shawl, that 
rath.r. ¢...anced than concealed the effect. 
fi stopping out of the carriage she displayed 
a slendvr toot, with an instep arched as that 
of an Arab, while the hand that rested un- 
gloved on his arm was small and white, the 
taper fingers sparkling with jewels. A pcr- 
foct hand it was, and you woul] have said, 
had you not seen the face, it must have be- 

longed toalidy. As to her face, it was glori- 
ously beautiful, complete in every feature, and 
wanting only the nameless charm of re“ino- 
ent, without which beauty is to some minds 
valueless. Imagine a broad white brow, with 
penciled eyebrows of the most perfect form 
surmounting eyes large and dark as a gazelle’s ; 
a peach-like bloom on her cheeks set off the 
clear olive complexion ; while her mouth would 
have been lovely, showing, as it did, when se 
smiled tae most perfect teeth, had itnot been 
for the indescribable expression, more visible 
in the mouth than elsewhere, that we call want 
of refinement—imagine such a face surrounded 
‘by a profusion of raven hair, which was orna- 
mented with tue daintiest tulle bonnet, the 
hoad set gracefully on the most queenly form, 
and you will have some idea of the personal 
appearance of Cameron’s str: nge visitor. 

As she entered the doorway she spoke, and 
her voice sounded soft and swect, ‘that most 
excellent thing in a woman,” as it reached me; 
waile her laug4, in answer to some remark of 
Cu:neron’s, wis Clear anJ silvery ; very pleasant 
to listen to, I tioug it, as I lay back in my 
chair thinking of that perfect face, and de- 
ciding tiat watever want of refinement it in- 
dicated, it mast bein mind and not in manner, 
as her voice and laugh convinced me that out- 
wardly at least she was all a lily ought to be. 
flay lazily in my chair by the open window, 
listening dreamily to the hum of voices in 


‘Cameron’s room, next mine, and feeling a kind | 


of vague pleasure in the sound of low laughter 
Rd stole out now and then on the evening 
a2 w Tote 


“Presently they moved near the window, which 
was beside mine, not more than a yard distant 
at’ most, and I heard the woman’s Voice say, in 
uasine accents that [am sure would have 
found their way round any man’s heart : 


*¢ And now, dear, tell meall about this Maud 
Meares, that some one said you were going to 
marry. I only laughed when I heard it; I 
couldn’t doubt you; still I thought when I 
saw you I would ask about it.” 

As the name of Cameron’s betrothed fell on 
my ears I began to listen attentively ; in fact, 
the whole sentence was so extraor ry, and 
this fascinating being’s relation to Cameron 
seemed 80 equivocal, that I had little difficulty 
in persuading myself that for Miss Meares’s 
sake, even if not for Hugh’s, I was quite right 
to play the part of eayesdropper. Besides, I 
argued, if I find there is nothing wrong, it 
cannot matter my having listened or not. If, 
on the contrary, there is anything not quite 
as it ought to be, the sooner it is found out 
and that fellow’s little game put a stop to the 
better. Drawing my easy-chair, therefore, 
nearer to the window, and leaning a little out- 
side, I prepared myself for what, even when 
making the best of it, I felt it to be not an hon- 
orable occupation. 

Cameron laughed a little at her question, and 
answered in a more cynical manner than I could 
have fancied any man would have used to such 
& woman : us 

‘*You were right not to mind what any fel- 
low might» report about me. You know we 
are married; so you are safe whatever may 
happen, though no ene knows how we stand 
with regard to one another. You have kept 
our secret, I hope?” he added, with some stern- 
ness. 

** Indeed, Edward, I have,” she replied, ear- 
nestly, ‘‘ though why I should do so I can’t see. 
And when I hear such things said of you I 
do long to hold up my head boldly, looking 
people in the face, as I have a right to do, and 
say:ng, ‘ Your stories are false; I am his wife, 
and no woman shall come between us while I 
live;?.” : 

*‘ Well, well,” he answered, in an impatient, 
bored manner—for which I felt it in my heart to 
kick him, so much had my sympathies been 
enlisted by the sweet wifely words and tender 
caressing manner of the beautiful stranger— 
‘* you know I don’t like declamation or heroics ; 
they bore me; and you are gettingja little into 
that stylenowandthen. Try and get out of it, 
dear. As to why our marriage should be kept a 
seerct, I told you long ago that my embarrass- 
ments would not permit me to declare it; as to 
this report, why, you must encourage it as much 
as you can, as at present it is my only help in 
keeping my head above water. The Jews will 
wa.t,ia hopes of reaping a golden harvest when 
it comes oif, as this Miss Meares is a great heir- 
ess. Indeed, I have been thinking that it would 
not be a bad move for either you or me could it 
be accomplished.” 

There was a pause after this sentence, during 
which interval of silence a feeling of horror stole 
ovcr me of this fair, calm-looking man, with his 
quict, gentle ways, his smooth, persuasive voice, 
aud his womanish attention to personal appear- 
ance, who concealed a soul so vile, a mind so 
base, as not only to plan such a scheme, but to 
dare to talk over it boldly and openly with his 
young wife. 

The doad silence was at last broken by that 
sweet voice, saying, in a hesitating tone that 
told an eloquent tale of horror, astonishment 
and pain: 

““1—J—don’t quite understand you, Ed 
ward, I think. Surely I can’t have heard 
arig\it !” 

**Oh, yes, quite right,” he answered, with a 
laugh taat sounded unpleasantly sneering, 
“You needn't look shocked; no harm can 
come to you whateverI do, Remember you 
are quite safe, and don’t trouble your head 
about this Miss Meares, who is, after all, the 
only one to be pitied. What I want. you to 
do is this: Lam engaged to marry this Miss 
Meares—have been so, in fact, since we were 
children—and had no right to marry. you, 
Now if you are only wise and keep our secret, 
what is to prevent my marrying this girl in 
England? Ishall never bring her out here, 
and her money will enable me to give you 
those luxuries I have so longed wished to 
shower upon the only woman I ever met who 


had sufficient attraction for me to induce me 
to forego the brilliant future opened out be- 
fore me as the husband of the heiress Maud 
Mears. It is only my love for you that makes 
me desire this. Other men can adorn those 
they love with jewels and costly garments, as 
I would like to do my beautiful darling, while 
I, with all the affection I feel for you, have 
never been able to give you more than those 
few paltry trinkets that look so unworthy the 
beauty they adorn. And it willnotharm Miss 
Meares either. No one will know of your ex- 
istence, and she will certainly have the best of 
the position as my wife. After all, in other 
countries men may have more wives than one, 
though our stupid laws are against it. Still, I 
don’t see the harm if itcan be managed.” 

He laughed sneeringly and brutally as he 
finished, but a low wailing cry from his wife 
interrupted him. 


‘‘Oh, Edward, Edward, don’t say that! 
What is the matter with you to-day? Don’t 
you know that you are proposing a fearfu 
crime? ff you love me, how can you think 
for a moment of marrying this other woman, 
and letting her usurp my rightful place, no 
matter how great her wealth? Anil if you do 
not love me, or have found the love of your 
childhood dearer and sweeter than mine, how 
have you foresworn yourself and deceived me! 
Tell me, what is she like, this English heiress, 
with a store of gold vast enough to buy men’s 
affection, or at least the semblance of it ?” 

The piteous tone died out of her voice as she: 
asked this last question in eager jealous accents 
that quivered, in spite of a brave effort to be 
calm. finyen 

‘* What is she like?” he asked, lazily ; “and I 
heard him strike a fusee, preparatory to light- 
ing acheroot. ‘‘ Well, that is a more sensible 
question than the tragedy-queen performance 
you began with, so I'll answer it. Let me see, 
she is small and slight; a beautiful little 
figure ; very fair, with lots of lovely golden 
hair, all in loose waves like yours, but the 
most delicious gold-color. Indeed, her whole 
coloring is very brilliant and delicate, quite 
like one of the dainty litile figures one sees 
sometimes in Sevres china. Asa rule, heir- 
esses are ugly and vulgar-looking, but she’s a 
remarkable exception to the rule !” 

He ceased speaking with the same lazy sang- 
froid; but she went on passionately :— 

‘Oh, why did you ever tell me you loved mef 
Your heart is with this blonde beauty, born to 
a happier fate than mine; for you love her, as 
she doubtless loves you, but not as I loved you 
—not as I love you,” she corrected herself —‘‘ I, 
a child of this burning climate, with warmer 
love and fiercer hate, more intense affecti 
more cruel jealousy, than her cold Northern na- 
ture can feel. Was not my future dark enough, 
without my paltry beauty catching your idle 
fancy, to be the toy of a fleeting passion, and. 
to be flung aside when you wearied of it?” 
‘‘Hush!” he said, impatiently, interrupting 
her. ‘‘Now you are raving, and making a fool 
of yourself besides. If, as you elegantly ex- 
press it, you were the toy of a fleeting passion, 
you would not be my wife; and that you are 
certainly, though naan now I might be as 
well pleased if I had not been in such a hurry 
to put the noose round my neck. As to my 
loving her, believe me, dearest, you are a thousand. 
times sweeter and more charming to me than 
any other woman who ever febdathed, I don’t 
care a fig for her, but I want her money; and 
as for her, I don’t think she likes me, though I 
believe she tries to persuade herself she does: 
and Iam pretty sure she cares a good deal der 
Ms hang-dog fellow, Hugh Melton, curse 

im!” . pvt 

“Then, Edward darling,” said the beauty, im 
a calmer voice, ‘‘how can you wish soto wrong 
both her and me? Of myself I will say noth- 
ing; you must know all T have to say as wellas 
I; but only think of her. What has the peo 
girl done that this: sin and shame Sail be 
brought upon her? Let hee marry that man, 


if she can care for him after being engaged to . 


you. Are you sure she doesn’t love you?” she. 
added. ‘Are you’ only telling me ‘that’ about. 
the other man to ‘turn my suspicions aside, be~ 


As 


HUGH MELTON. 


cause you love her yourself? Swear tome you| sneer, quietly hitherto, bub now her spirit rose 


are telling me the truth. Only a little while 
ago, and 1 should not have asked you to swear— 
I should have believed your word; . but now you 
are so strang2 I almost fear you. Why did you 
tell me all this, and say those dreadful things? 
I know you were only trying me, but I can’t 
bear it. Promise me not to talk so any more, 
won't you?” 

With the most coaxing and persuasive voice, 
in which there was stilla tremor of fear and 
passion, she uttered these. words, and I could 
fancy how, as she said it, her white hands 
wound themselves around his neck, and her 
beautiful lustrous eyes looked pleadingly up into 
his. 

But blandishments and prayers were alike 


wasted on him; he had begun his subject, and 


he meant to go through with it; he continued, 
therefore : 

‘‘The reason she don’t marry Hugh Melton is 
that he is a beggar, with nothing but his pay, 
and her fine fortune goes to the dogs, or soime- 
where equally satisfactory, if she does not marry 
me, and marry her I will. Iam goinghome in 
a year’s time to doit; so I would advise you 
to keep quiet, madam, and not spoil my little 
game, or it will be the worse for you.” 

‘But I will spoil it,” she cried, ‘‘ I will spoil 
it. Do you think I will stand by quietly and see 
you ruin another life as you have ruined mine ? 
Is it not enough for one woman to have married 
@ villain, who will darken her future life by the 
curse ofan unrequited affection, without anoth- 
er being dragged down by the same man toa 
darker misery, a deeper shame? No; I have 
here the copy of my marriage register; I always 
carry. it with me, as a precious treasure at first, 
henceforth as asafeguard against treachery. Oh, 
Edward, I thought you loved me? Say you 
willgive up all thoughts of Miss Meares; I will 
forgive youevery thing, for I love you still: 
even though you had perpetrated the deed you 
threaten, Heaven help me, I believe I should 
love you even then.;’ 

‘‘ Where did you get that. copy of the regis- 
ter?” was all the answer he vouchsafed to her 
passionate appeal. 

“You know,” she answered—and there was a 
sound of coming tears in her plaintive voice— 
‘‘T got the copy the day we were married at St. 
Margaret’s in Calcutta. Don’t you remember ? 
And you laughed at me, and called me a goose. 
Oh, in those days, Edward, you did love me, 
say what you will. Why can you not do so 
again ?” 

‘‘Show me that,”, he answered, laughing. 
““Who said I didn’t love you? Ido, dearly ; 
but then you must let me show it in my own 
way, and that’s by making you as rich as [ can. 
Yes; the copy’s all correct,” he continued, from 
which I knew she had given it to him, as desired. 
The next minute I heard a fusee struck, then a 
quick, sharp cry in the woman’s voice, a sound 
as of some one springing rapidly forward, and 
then, in Cameron’s cynical sneering tones, 
“Too late, my dear; that little relic will 
never comfort you or trouble me again; and 
perhaps you were not aware that the greater 
part of St. Margaret’s was burned down about 
two months ago, and the vestry, with the books 
in it, was burned along with the rest.” 

Noclamorous outery, no passionate burst of 
weeping, followed this dastardly act; for a few 
seconds the silence was so dead that I almost 
thought she must have fainted ; but hardly was 
this idea formed than it was again dispelled by 
hearing her moan, in a broken plaintive voice 
that toid of more heart-felt suffering than the 
wildest weeping : 

‘*Oh, Edward, how could you do that! My 
Ls safeguard ; andI am your wife—you know 

am. : 

‘“‘T never disputed that fact,” he answered, 
in high good humor, “nor shall I as long as 
you keep quiet, and let no one know of your 
relation to me; but if I find you troublesome, 
you are without proofs, remember, and I 
shall remember that also; so beware, for no 
credit will be given to your assertion unbacked 


by proof.” 
she } had borne every insult, every stinging! 


up against her tyrant and tormentor, the man 
who, alas for her! she yet loved; she turned 
on him with defiant words and a tone almost 
of hate vibrating in her voice; there was no 
quick-drawn. breath, so sobbing sound, such as 
other women would have been unable to re- 
strain ; quietly and distinctly, one by one, her 
words fell on the soft evening air. 

‘* Very well,” she said, ‘‘let this be a bargain 
between us; I will say nothing, and keep out 
of sight and notice as long as you desire, there- 
by proving myself willing to obey you as a wife 
should. But if you go near this woman, this 
heiress, with words of love that belong only of 


| right to me—if you, who are bound both by 


the laws of God and man to me, dare to speak 
of marriage to her—I swear that I will follow 
you, eventhough I had to beg my bread by the 
way ; I would follow you across the ocean that 
would then separate us, and into her stately 
home, to expose youin your right character, 
and to proclaim my rights. before all men. 
Heaven help me then !—I, who loved you when 
I thought you faithful, tender, and noble above 
all men; I, who love. you still, when I know 
you viler than the vilest pariah in the empire— 
for then your spirit, cold and cruel as itis 
now, will turn tenfold more against me, 
and I shall fall a vietim to your hate, as I 
did when I married you to your pretended 
love.” 

She paused, overcome by the violence of her 
emotion; for as’ she had continued speaking, 
more passion, more intense misery, were be- 
trayed by her tone; and he, without waiting 
for her to continue, if she had intended to do 
80, went on; 

‘‘Very well done indeed, Julia. I should 
advise you, instead of begging your bread when 
you want to raise the wind, to take to the tragic 
stage; you would bring down the house if you 
looked and acted like that; in the meantime 
it is waste of talent to declaim.at me any 
longer; besides, it is getting late, and those 
fellows will be coming back. You put up at 
Booderabab, don’t you? Stop there for a day 
or two, and I wili go over and see you. 
Wait, you must have something to eat beforo 
you go, you look really tired. I am afraid 
after all, you haven’t strength for a tragedy 
queen ; you would get done up in no time.” 

Talking in this half-sneering, half-affectionate 
manner, I heard him moving about ‘the room, 
and presently ordering some refreshment to be 
brought up. In the meantime I was told my 
horse was waiting for ma (I was in the habit of 
riding at this hour), and though longing to hear 
if anything more of interest would pass be- 
tween this curious couple, I thought it best to 
go out, consoling myself by reflecting that I 
knew all it was necessary I should know. 
Hardly thinking of where I was going, I turned 
my pretty Arab’s head in the direction of Bood- 
erabad, and set off at a rapid pace. It was my 
object to get as much exercise that evening into 
as short a space of time as possible, so I gava 
my little stead his head, and away he went 
through the deepening gloom at the rate of a 
fox-hunt. 

It was a pretty hilly road, shadowed on either 
side by groves of stately trees, interspersed with 
the little gardens attached to the huts of the na- 
tives. Nota very lonely road either, as it was 
a favorite resort with the residents of the litule 
town of A——; and for a mile or two I met no 
end of people I knew. At last the road became 
more deserted, and I fell into deep thought 
about what I had justheard, ‘The moon rose red 
and full in the heavens; my little Arab, with 
praiseworthy attention to his own. interests, 
slackened his pace, gradually dropping into a 
walk; but I neither saw nor felt‘ anything. I 
thought only with impotent anger of Cameron’s 
brutality, and of the lovely and tender woman 
whom a cruel fate had placed so completely in 
his power. I wished much that I knew her, and 
could offer her counsel and advice; I fancied, 
with a friend to protect her and support her in- 
terests, she would be able to make better terms 
with her ruffianly husband. My chapce was 
nearer than I expected. While I rode on thought- 


fully, pondering on the ways and means of mak- 
ing her acquaintance, a rumbling noise in the 
distance, and an uneasy motion on the part of 
my horse, roused me out of my reverie; and 
obliged me to concentrate my attention on what 
then came under my eyes. ; 
Before me the road took a sudden bend, fol- 
lowing the course of the river, along the banks 
of which it ran. There was no. parapet or wall 
of defense between the road and the river, only 
the smooth cdging of greensward, and the water 
just there looked deep and dark. The moon 
had risen bright and full; it was by its light I 


| made these observations; but nothing lay before 


me that could account for the restlessness mani- 
fested by my horse. The rumbling noise con- 
tinued, and seemed to approach nearer, coming 
from behind. I turned and gazed back over the 
road I had traveled, gleaming white in the moon- 
light, and presently fancied I could discern a 
dark object moving along it with considerable 
velocity. Prompted by curiosity I turned and 
rode to meet it; but I had hardly gone a few 
yards when I became aware that the dark ob- 
ject was a carriage bearing down on me with 
the rapidity of lightning. A glance sufficed to 
show that the horse was running away. Indeed, 
I found out afterward that the driver had been 
smoking opium, and when the horse took fright 
he was incapable of either managing it or keep- 
ing his seat, and fell off into a heap of dust by 
the roadside, where he was found next day fast 
asleep and quite comfortable. 

Though I was not at the first minute aware 
there was no driver, yet I saw plainly that unless. 
help was speedily rendered, curriage, occupants 
and horse must all go into the river, which was 
deep enough there to make the mera idea of 
such a contingency unpleasant. I turned, thero- 
fore, and as the runaway approached, put my 
little Arab into a brisk canter, increasing gradu- 
ally to a quicker paca: when the vehicle came 
up with me, I, galloping beside the horse, seized 
his rein. We were now so close to the river, 
going so fast and wo straight at it, that thene 
was no possibility of our stopping before we 
should get tothe brink. However, by a great 
exertion of strength, and thanks tothe excellent 
training of my steed, weswung round the curve 
of the road so close to the water that. the out~ 
side wheel must have been on the verge of the 
bank. That danger past, I breathed freely ; 
and although it took me some time to stop the 
furious animal, I succeeded at last, and when 

2 was fairly at a stand, it seemed to me he was 
not likely to run away again soon. He was 
covered with foam from head to foot, reekiug 
with sweat, and seemed so done up that his 
limbs trembled under him. He was not a bad~- 
looking beast, and I dare say when fresh had a 
temper of his own, which accounted for the 
scene in which I had just played a part. Leav- 
ing my gallant little Sultan at liberty, but stiil 
holding fast the reins of the runaway, I ap- 
proached tho door of the vehicle. It was one 
of those curious covered conveyances with cur~ 
tains drawn all round, resembling the arabas 
of the Turkish women, and it seemed somehow 
familiar to my eyes. Yes, as I looked at it- 
again, I became convinced that it was the same 
curious vehicle that had excited my wondor 
that evening asit drove up to the barracks. 
With more eagerness than I had yet fclt, I ap- 
proached the curtained aperture that scrved for: 
a door, and drawing back the screen peered 
anxiously in. I had hardly look im when a dark 
form bent forward froin the interior, and said, 
in Hindoostanee : 

‘‘Are we safe, Mahmoud? What was the 
matter? I thought weshould have been killed.” | 

The voice was the same sweet voice f had 
heard in Cameron’s room, but it trembled now 
a little from fear, as it then had from passion. 
It was evident she did not know that her ser- 
vant had’ been to blame, and also that he had 
disappeared—where or how I could not at that 
time tell. I stepped back a little to lct the 
moonlight stream into the carriage, and an- 
swered : 

“Mahmoud is not here, madam; I am a 
stranger. I happened to be passing, and was 


fortunate enough to be able to stop your horse, 


(aida gene a ies eels aint cae i ae ain Te a 


which was running away. Where your driver 
can be Iam unable to imagine, but I hope you 
will allow me to assist you in any way you may 
desire. If you will tell me where you live, I 
will conduct you home.” 

She seemed frightened on hearing a strange 
voice, and at first shrank back into the dark 
recesses of the carriage; as I went on, however, 
curiosity mastered fear, and I could see her lean 
forward eagerly to catch sight of my face in the 
moonlight. I bore her scrutiny calmly, though 
it was long and keen; indeed, I was beginning 
to feel uncomfortable, not knowing what to say 
next, when she answered: ‘‘I will trust you; I 
think I may; your face looks kind, and I have 
no one here to help mo. Ido not live near 
here, but I am staying at Booderabad. Iam 
stopping in one of tho bungalows on this side 
of the town; Mrs. Camden’s. You ‘can: ask 
some one to direct you to it when we get near 
there, if it is not troubling you too much to ask 
you to drive me.” 

*‘Not any trouble at all; I shall be most 
happy,” I answered, though wondering a litile 
how on earth I was to get back to A—— that 
night, and thinking what a row Ali (my syce) 
would make when his pet, Sultan, did not 
return at the usual t:me. However, the lady 
seemed to have nothing farther tosay; so I got 
into.my saddle again, and started the jaded 
steed on its homeward road in a broken sham- 
bling trot. A weary ride that was to me, at 
first flogging the tired brute till I was in a white 
heat and completely exhausted; then at length 
toiling along at a foot-pace, scolding, coaxing, 
and. otherwise encouraging the animal, that all 
the time paid no attention to my blandishments, 
but chose his own pace with asublime disregard 
of any convenience but his own. Ten wea 
miles we thus passed over before reaching the 
Lttle town of Booderabad, The moon was 
setting, it was about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing; in another two hours people would be 
bestirring themselves; but in the meantime 
here we were at Boodcrabad, and no one could 
be seen either to guide mo to Mrs. Camden’s, 

vr, after I arrived there, to tell me whero I 
might find a place to rest myself and horse be- 
fore morning. At this moment the curtain at 
the door of the carriage was drawn back and 
the lady looked out, trying in the dim light to 
make out the bungalow to which she wished to 

driven. 

After several wrong turns and bewildering 
mistakes we at last arrived at the right house, 
where, however, we were kept nearly half an 
hour knocking before any one came to let us in, 
The lady, before going in, thanked me in the 
most earnest manner for the service I had been 
able to render her, and when she entered I de- 
livered the vehicle and horse to the servant, and 
followed him with my own, in hopes of finding 
some place where Imightputup, AsI expected, 
Ifound accommodation for my horse at the 
stable where the vehicle had been hired, but 
was not quite so fortunate with regard to my- 
‘self, as it was fully half an hour later before I 
found myself housed. at last in a hot and not 
over-comfortable lodging. I might have been 
‘worse off, however, aud besides was tired; so 
that I was soon fast asleep, and forgot for a 
time the startling discoveries of the day and 
Ali’s anxieties at my non-appearance. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING, 


Wuen I awoke tho next day the sun was too 
high for me to think of returning until the even- 
os -Laccordingly determined to call and in- 
quire after my acquaintance of the previous 
evening before returning to A——. At about 
‘81x O'clock, therefore, I sallied forth, and soon 
found myself at the bungalow where I had 
stood knocking for so long in vain the night 
before. This time I was not. kept waiting, but 
was immediately admitted. Mrs. Cameron— 
for sol knew her to be, though of course I did 
not so address her—wag reclining on a sofa 
near the window, lan 'y embroidering flow- 
ers OD & piece of silk. She looked thoroughly 
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worn out by her long vigil of the past night, |a friend to you, and by my knowledge of the 


and I thought there was a more heart-broken 
expression in her pale face than could be ac- 
counted for by any one who had not overheard, 
asI had done, her yesterday’s dialogue with 
her brutal husband. 

She seemed pleased to see me, and roused 
herself into something like animation, while 
she thanked me again fervently for my assist- 
ance the night before. After she had done, I 
ventured to ask her name, saying that I hoped 
she would excuse my taking such a liberty in 
consideration of the services she was pleased to 
say I had rendered her, At this she colored 
violently, and fidgeted nervously with the work 
she still held in her fingers; but at length .re- 
plied : ‘‘ I cannot tell you how sorry I am_ not 
to be able to answer your question; one, too, 
which I think you have quite aright toask, after 
having been put toso much inconvenience and 
trouble by me. It is not my secret, however ; 
itis my—husband’s.” . She paused before say- 
ing the last word, and added it in so low a tone 
that I could hardly catch it. 


. [was now quite at a loss how to proceed; for 
you may well imagine I had come to call with 
the full intention of telling Mrs. Cameron all 
that I had overheard, and also that I intended to 
repeat it to both Hugh Melton and Miss Meares. 
When I saw her in her pale fragile beauty. be- 
fore me, looking so sad and sorrowful, I felt 
almost as if I should be committing ® crime by 
saying anything’ to agitate and annoy her ; yet I 
knew that it must be done,’and that it would 
be better for herto know the worst, that she 
might prepare herself for meeting her husband 
when he should know his wickéd plans were 
discovered. - I therefore continued in as cool 


TY | and unconcerned manner as I could assume: 


‘* Tt does not matter; I only asked for form’s 
sake, as I know your name, Mrs. Cameron.” 

She started violently as I pronounced her 
name, and turned on me a white, despairing 
face as she exclaimed: ‘‘ You know it! How 
did you discover it? Oh, for heaven’s sake tell 
noone! Whatshall Ido? He will never for- 
give me!” 

She did not ery hysterically or loudly ; but I 
could see fromthe trembling of her slender fin- 
gers as she pressed her handkerchief to her eyes 
that her grief was more intense and painful than 
more noisily expressed emotion. I tried to 
comfort her as best I could, saying that it was 
from her husband quite as much as from her- 
self I had heard it, and that I should not have 
mentioned my discovery to her, knowing well 
her desire to keep it secret, only for the fact 
that I was bound to tell it to my friend, Captain 
Melton, who was interested very nearly in the 
matter, and to Miss Meares, whom Captain 
Cameron had designed to be the sufferer by his 
crime. Beyond us three the story should not 
go, and Captain Cameron might fecl himself 
perfectly safe if only he would renounce his 
designs. I then went on to explain how I be- 
came acquainted with the fact of her relation 
to Captain Cameron, at first hearing without 
intending, afterward listening long and _ear- 
nestly from design; my motive I considered 
being such as to absolve me of all wrong-doing 
ia tho matter. On hearing how I became ac- 
quainted with her story a!l traces of grief and 
sorrow were for a moment smothered in the 
fierce blaze of resentment and scorn with which 
she turned on me. 

‘Ts it possible,” she said, fronting me with 
flashing eyes and crimson cheeks, ‘‘that you 
can have been base cnough to play the part of a 
spy on two- an ase in no way connected with 
you, and with no object? I should not have 
thought such meanness possible had yow not 
accused yourself.” As she spoke she rose and 
turned to leave the room. 

‘Stay one moment and hear me,” I entreat- 
ed. ‘‘ You say I played the part of a spy with- 


‘out an object, in that you are mistaken, and it 


was to explain that object to you that I men- 
tioned the subject at all. The honor and hap- 
piness of two friends of mine, one of them dearer 
to me than anything else on this earth, are in- 
timately connected with this discovery; be- 
sides, I had some faint hope I might have been 


fact as it is have stood between you and your 
husband’s wrong-doing ?” ; 

‘“ Who are you,” she answered, haughtily, 
‘*to accuse my husband of wrong-doing? Al- 
low me to be the judge of that. As to your 
friends, I suppose you love Miss Meares, from 
what you say, or perhaps her money, and would 
be glad, by marring Captain Cameron’s chance, 
to secure your Own.” 

This was too much, and I began to feel angry ; 
but by a violent effort succeeded in preserving 
my composure. 

** So be it,” I answered; ‘if you think the 
case stands thus I shall not contradict you, as 
surely you must see that even if I only married 
her for her money, it would be better and ha: 
pier far I should do so than that she should fall 
a victim to Captain Cameron’s criminal designs. 
I came to you to-day with the intention of en- 
treating you to join me in defeating them. If 
you have a woman’s heart you will surely aid 
me in saving this hapless girl, whose vast wealth 
has as yet.only served to render her a mark for 
the machinations of scheming villains. , As 
for me, if you think I design to. profit by any 
assistance you might render to break off .her 
engagement to Captain Cameron, I. will will- 
ingly promise once she knows all never to see 
her again.” , 

‘*Then,” she said, with wide,,,astonished 
eyes, ‘‘ you do not love her? Are,you not Cap- 
tain Melton, of whom I have heard Captain 
Cameron speak ?” 

‘‘No, indeed,” I answered; ‘‘ he is the friend 
of whom I spoke, as dear to me is my own 
life; it is,for his happiness, not my ewn, I 
solicit your help. Surely you, will not refuse 
my. request.” 

‘* And does he love the girl ?” she asked, in a 
dreamy, irrelevant manner, as though she. had 
only half heard my answer. 

‘*He does,” I replied, ‘‘as you love Edward 
Cameron, as you once fancied he loved you.” 
I thought I saw signs of relenting in her mood 
as she stood, half turned away from me, in a 
pensive attitude, evidently pondering all she 
had just: heard. 

‘* In that case he will deceive her and make 
her miserable, as Edward has done me,” she 
answered, impulsively; then, seeing she had 
made an admission she never intended to have 
made, she went on with the view of changing 
the subject: ‘‘ Why do you love Captain Mel- 
ton so dearly? Is he nobler and wiser and. 
truer than other men? He should be to merit 
your devotion.”’ 

‘*He is all that, and more,” I replied, eagerly, 
feeling that I had, without knowing ‘it, touched. 
some hidden chord in her heart, and anxious to 
pursue any advantage; ‘‘he isa man whose life 
is noble and upright before the world, generous 
and tender to his friends, who has helped many 
a wandering sop back into thu right path, and 
who, even in his conduct toward your hus- 


band, his rival, has shown himself worthy of 


all praise.” 

‘“Then he cannot love her,” she answered, 
quickly, ‘‘or, noble though he might be, he 
would have stood his ground and struggled fox 
her against all comers, be they who they might, 
notwithstanding and in spite of any previous 
engagements. I cannot feel pity for your friend; 
he is a cold-blooded, cold-hearted lover, not one 
who would serve for the woman he loved through 
life to death, as true love should, overbearing _ 
and overcoming all obstacles.” 

“‘That is one kind of love,” I answered, 
moved in spite of myself by her earnestness - 
“and do not think but that a man like my friend, 
ardent, passionate, impulsive, must have longed, 
as only such bold natures can long, to set the 
world at defiance and obtain his love, in spite of 
her parents’ wishes, her plighted troth, and her 
own qualms of conscience. But there is an- 
other nobler and purer love—surely you know 
it—a love that desires the good of the beloved 
object only, and is content to suffer if that. 
object may be happy. Melton hoped long, 
hopes still, perhaps, that he acted for her good ~ 
in yielding to Cameron’s claim; but how can 5, 
knowing what I know, allow him to continue in 
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this belief, when surely sooner or later the truth 
‘will come to light, and he will see that far from 
securing her happiness he has only brought 
about her shame? .They were made for each 
other. Think what happiness you may confer 
on them by standing forward now and releasing 
them from their self-imposed misery *' 

As I ceased speaking she turned toward me 
with'a smile. 

“*T have heard of Orestes and Pylades,” she 
said, ‘‘ but never could form any idea of what 
their freindship was like until] now ; but for the 
sake of argument we will suppose for a moment 

what,. remember, I have never admitted) that 

aptain Cameron is my husband. Am I to pre- 
fer the happiness of these two strangers to my 
husband’s good? . I think your creed somewhat 
curious... I am to be faithful to the cause of true 
love as exemplified by this interesting couple, 
while to my love for my own husband I may be 
as false as I please.” She paused here, the flush 
dying out of her cheeks; then, with a face set 
and as rigid as marble, she went on: ‘‘ But I 
entirely deny the truth of what you have over- 
heard, and in support of what I say I refer you 
to Captain Cameron himself, who will doubtless 
satisfy your mind upon that matter.” 

As she finished speaking she tottered a few 
paces forward, groping like a blind person for 
some support on which to lean, and had I 
not caught her and led her to the sofa she 
would have fallen. 


I felt that I could do nothing more than I 
had done, and that the poor lady was too much 
troubled to hear anything more on that sub- 
ject ; I therefore turned to summon an attend- 
ant with whom I might leave her, when, coming 
with his usual holabieas, cat-like step $rough the 
open doorway, I beheld Captain Cameron him- 
self. As yet his wife had not perceived him, 
and for a second or two we stood looking at 
each other without moving or uttering a word, 
so completely were we taken aback. Cameron's 
-self-possession never deserted him for long, 
however, and after the first startled pause he 


** How did you become acquaintea with this 
lady, Cairnsford? I was not aware that she 
had any friends in our regiment except my- 
self.” 
As he spoke he advanced and held out his 
hand with a coolness and ease of manner that 
would have thrown any one not acquainted 
with the facts of the case off the scent. 

It was no good my beating about the bush. 
I knew he was sure to find out from his wife 
the extent of my knowledge the minute I had 
left ; I therefore answered him boldly: 

_ “Thad the pleasure of making Cam- 

-eron’s acquaintance yesterday evening, as she 

was returning from A~—. I was nov aware 

“until yesterday that you were married ; I al- 

ee fancied you were engaged to Miss 
eares, 


When I spoke of Mrs, Cameron he started 
visibly, and a look came over his face I thought 
it just as well she did not see, her face being 
covered with her hands,; but as I went on, in- 
tending to complete his discomfiture by the 
mention of Miss Meares, he recovered himself, 
and I found that, as many others have done, 
{had injured the effect o 
ing too much, instead of adding to its force, 
as I had intended. 

““My wife!” he said, laughing scornfully, 
asI finished. ‘‘ Why, Cairnsford, who want 

wever have thought you soft enough to believe 
such a story? What you say about Miss Meares 
is perfectly trne, and therefore, you see, I can- 
mot have a wife already, though you are so 
tlind as to present to me one as lovely as the 
lady before us.” j 

is sneering, cynical manner and jeering 
wmile enraged me: I felt somehow that this 
aman, who had not truth or good intentions on 
“his side, was more than a match for me, though 
I was doing what I thought right to the best 
of my ability. Exasperated beyond all bounds 
of circumspection and self-control, I turned to 
his wife and endeavored to obtain her witness. 

‘Do you hear, Mrs. Cameron,” I said, ‘ what 
this man, your husband:says? Your lot is in- 
deed sad; but consider how much more terri- 


ble it will be if you allow him to work out his | I know of;” but Langham from the other side 
villainous scheme, and bring dishonor not on | called out, “Oh, by-the-way, Cairnsford, you 
you alone, but on others. Do not be afraid to | have not heard of Baby's troubles. I must tell 
speak the truth boldly ; I will protect you, and | you them, aud I think you will agree wiih me 
see that no harm shall befall you from his baf- | in seeing the urgent necessity for procur.ny; an 
fled rage.” : ayah directly.” : 

‘* Cairnsford, you are mad!” said Cameron, | Several others now laughed, and Solace begar 
interrupting her, as she raised her head from | to look seriously angry; but James, always 
her hands and turned toward me about to speak. | good-natured, smoothed down his rising ire by 
“You have been deceived by appearances | saying, ‘* Never mind, old fellow, you will have 


my speech by say- 


though how a man of the world like you could 
have been so deceived I don't know. I have 
known this lady since she was a child, certainly ; 
indeed, her father on his death-bed commended 
her to my eare, I being the only friend that re- 
mained to him; but it is false that she is my 
wife, as, whatever interest the pitiful cireum- 
stances in which she was left may have inspired 
in me, I could not consent to give up my bril- 
liant prospects and forego my marriage with 
Miss Meares, whose fortune, after all, is only a 
small part of her attractions. And now, asl 
have done my best to explain the matter to you, 
I will not detain you any longer.” He looked 
toward the door as he finished this speech. in 
his easy, impudent manner; but I pretended 
not to hear him, and turning to the lady said ; 

-*“Mrs. Cameron, have you nothing to say to 
all this?” 

Then she rose and stepped forward a paceor 
two, looking bewildered, like one in a dream. 
At last, with an effort she spoke, and her voice 
though low was clear, as she said: 

‘* Why do you torture me farther? Have I 
not toldyou that whatever Captain Cameron 
tells you of me you mustbelieve? Was it only 
to force me te acknowledge my misery that you 
saved me last night from the waters of the 
Boodra? You meant well, no doubt, but you 
have only caused me anguish and shame. Cap 
tain Cameron's explanation you must except as 
the simple truth, and do not think me ungrate- 
ful if I beg that our acquaintance may come to 
an end from this moment.” As she finished 
speaking she threw herself once more on the 
couch, and seemed no longer to be aware of our 
presence, 

Cameron laughed lightly. 

‘* Julia, you see, isa woman of good sense, 
and she knows she cannot lay claim to the po- 
sition your knight-errantry would place her in. 
You understand, Cairnsford, that though I do 
not intend to quarrel with you this time, I don’t 
like this kind of thing, and must beg you will 
not repeat it, I do believe that mad feliow Mel- 
ton put you up to it; itis like his confounded 
impudence, and I know he is dying to cheat me 
out of the heiress. However, I won’t keep you 
any longer. Good-by; I dare say I shall see 
you to-morrow at A——.” 

Disgusted with them both, and, above all, 
with myself, Ileft the house, and mounting 
Sultan was soon a good way on my return to 
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CHAPTER VII. 


SORACE IN DIFFICULTIES. 


Surt+n~ and I did not let the grass. grow un- 
der our feet on our way back to A——. It 
seemed that rapid motion relieved the tumult of 
angry feelings which raged within me, while my 
little Arab had, no doubt, his own motives for 
exertion in the thoughts of the comfortable sta- 
ble and good feed that lay before him. So it 
chanced that when I arriv 
only just ‘sitting down to dinner. They were 
late that day, most of them having been out on 
a grand pig-sticking expedition. I was in time 
to join them, and found myself obliged to defer 
all conversation’ with Hugh till a more conve- 
nient opportunity. During dinner I noticed that 
Solace looked both sulky and melancholy, which, 
to say the truth, was not usual with him, though 
when he was put out he certainly sometimes as- 
sumed that form. , 

‘* Well, Baby, what is wrong with you to-day ?” 
I sey ee I may observe that Solace had gone 
by the endearing epithet of Baby ever since he 


had joined us, one of the greenest ensigns ever 


roduced by the Green Isle. Solace looked 
lacker than ever, and muttered, ‘‘ Nothing that 


I found our fellows 


a laugh at him some day, and you must learn to 
bear this sort of chaff; for if you show you do 
not like it, they will take care to give you 
enough of it. Join in thelaugh, and it will not 
hurt you.” The young fellow brightened a little 
at this, and glanced with a smile at Langham, 
as though to say, ‘“‘Tell away and do your 
worst. Iam ready.” Langham laughed too— 
he was not a bad sort of fellow, only he could 
not resist a joke, and a ridiculous story about 
any of his comrades afforded such fine scope for 
ornamental embellishment. 

‘* Well,” he said, ‘‘ you all know, or at least 
Cairnsford does. not know—that we went up 
yesterday. evening to Cumberland — Major 
Crookley’s place. You know him—the hus- 
band of that hideous woman (Hecate, we gen- 
erally call her) who thinks herself a beauty, and 
is coquette afaire peur. Her husband is jeal- 
ous of her; and no wonder, as she is always 
fishing for new followers, though I do not think 
she is very successful ; at which I am not sur- 
prised. How Crookley came to marry her is be. 
yond my understanding.” 


‘*Oh, do you not know ?” cried Brabazon. 
‘‘T heard the whole story the other day from 
Soames, of the 9th. It seems Crookley came 
here a very green young fellow, and this Miss 
Loudon—then, of course, many years younger, 
though, I believe, not one bit better looking— 
set her cap at him. She had plenty of money, 
but she was fearfully plain, even then, and Lad, 
moreover, a way with her that made most f:1- 
lows fight shy of her. Crookley was intr duccd 
to her, and, once she had got hold of him, she 
kept him, on some pretext or other, running 
after her, until one night, at a dance, where he 
was foolish enough to go without the protec- 
tion of a superior officer—in which respect, hap- 
pily for the regiment, Solace was more fortun- 
ate—he inadvertently made use of the some- 
what high-flown expression, ‘May I solicit the 
honor of your hand’ ‘for the next. dance,’ 
he would have said; but she interrupted him 
quickly with, ‘ Dear Charlie, as you love me su 
well, and seem so truly to desire it, I am yours: 
Call on papa to-morrow, early in the morning. 
For the present, I must say good-night, as we 
aré going.’ And she slipped off, leaving the un- 
fortunate young fellow too dumbfoundered to 


‘speak or to move. A comfortable night he 


must have passed, I should fancy; but at last 
he decided there was nothing for it but to call 
next day at her home and explain the mistake. 

“* Call he did, accordingly, and asked for Miss 
cadens Ne was shown into the drawing-room, 
where she presently came to him, apparentl: 
only just rebaiied hon riding, as she a in oe 
hat and habit. She welcomed him with great 
empressement, but he, though feeling a little un- 
easy, rushed boldy at the matter in hand, and 
began—‘I fear, Miss Loudon, you must have 
misunderstood some words I made use of last 
night in requesting the honor of your hand for 
a dance. What I meant’—— 

““*Oh no—not at all,” she interrupted. ‘I 
understood you perfectly, dear Charlie, and 
have given it to you fully and freely, as you 
see ;” at the same time laying her hand on his. 


‘*Some’ one was saying to. te just) now \that 


people might say I had misunderstood ; but. I 
answered that anyone who dared say so to m 
I should, with my own hand, horsewhip within 
an inch of his life.) And she gave the strong 
cutting whip she held in her hand a switch 
through the air, within an inch of his shoulders, 
as she spoke. ‘So you see, Charlie dear, there 
is not’ the least need to dread ill-natured re- 
marks, and papa is ready to see you now. F 


‘told him all about it, and he will give me hand- 


some settlements; we need not wait for your 


-promotion, but can fix the day at once, I will 
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go with you to papa, as he is sometimes difficult 
to get on with for those who do not understand 
him.’ 


‘«That is the way Crookley was hooked, ac- 
cording to Soames's account, and to look at 
her, one would think it likely enough. I hear 
she keeps the identical riding-whip that con- 
quered the major under a glass case in her own 
room, The fear of it is what keeps him, in 
general, ia such awe of her, I should imagine. 
Now, go on, Langham, and tell us what hap- 
‘pened to Solace.” 

«“ Where was I ?—you have put me out,” said 
Langham. peevishly. He liked to have all the 
‘talking to himself, and left aggrieved that Bra- 
bazon should havo interrupted his story. ‘‘ Oh, 
Twas telling you we went up to Cumberland 
for croquet, with the prospect of a dance after- 
ward. I need not tell you that if Solace has a 
marked ja ling, itisa strong tendency toward a 
mild fliration, enjoyed. quietly, without too 
much excitement, ovcr an ice ora jelly ata 
dance, or by the help of the language of flowers 
during a stroll in the country. That is his 
style. Rather too much in the milk-and-water 
line for me, as he always keeps half his mind on 
the watch for danger signals, and only goes into 
the business with the other half; but chacun a 
son gout, and it is certainly the wisest way, 
after all. 

“Wail, yesterday he had not been long at 
croquet when his ti:l thon unoceupicd fancy 
became attracted by Miss Loudon, « half-sister 
of Mrs. Crookley’s, and without doubt.a very 
pretty girl, only just come out from England 
to live with her sister. She and Mrs. Crookley 
are about the same height, and—I suppose 
through some caprice of Mrs. Crookley’s—they 
were that day dressed alike; besides that they 
resembled cach other in the color of their hair 
and their tone of voice—both, in fact, speak 
eurfously alike; so that unless you saw their 
_ faces, you coull not by the voice distinguish 
ene from the otuer. Miss Loudon is, how- 
ever, as pretty as ler sister is the reverse, and 
Ieould hardly wonder at Baby's unsophisti- 
cated mind being caught by so attractive an 
object. And then her get-up was sweetly 
pretty, and she wore the palest cream-colored 
gloves, that fitted to perfection ; and she had 
an artless way of requiring the croquet balls to 
be settled under the prettiest areied instep 
that any man ever had the pleasure of behol:- 
ing. is weakness was excusable, after all. 
We can pardon it; but for the safety of the 
regiment, my dear friends, Ict us all beg him. 
next time to look before he speaks. 

_** He, of course, joined in a game of croquet, 
playing on the same side as the young lady I 

ave been describing. I thought I shoul get 
more fun out of the thing by strolling about, 
and now and then looking on; and so, I think, 
it turned out. 

Shortly after the game commenced, Major 
Crookley, of whose relationship to Miss Loudon 
Baby was ignorant, and was consequently 
fiercely jealous of their evident intimacy, had 
a run of wonderful good luck, and went flying 
about the es, displacing every one, to the 
triumph of his friendsand anger of his foes, 
who whispered loudly, ‘Did you ever see 
such barefaced spooning? ‘Such a fluke ? 
etc. At length he approached Miss Loudon’s 
ball, croqueted it, and with one powerful 
blow sent it flying far over the boundary of 
the croquet ground. 

‘Oh, dear! she cried plaintively, ‘that is 
me. How could you be so cruel? At any 
rate, you will bring it back to the edge of the 
ground.’ 
_ «Ts it. yours? I did not know. You can 
bring it back yourself, or make Mr. Solace do 
. it for you, if you do not want the trouble,’ he 
answered, carelessly, going on with his game. 
‘She turned to Solace, who was standing 
‘beside her, with an appealing gesture. 
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You hear. what 


, .-,+OuU e says. I donot want 
‘to go all that way. Would you go and get it 
‘forme? And do you think you could manage 


to put it down’ in good Rogie without 


being Me bh I am such a me hand at | 
croque shall ; 
metped: .221 Never get on U Sig am 


“« He ought to doit himself when hesendsa 
lady's ball so far off the gronnd,” answered 
Solace; ‘but I am glad he did not, for my own 
sake, as it gives me the opportunity Of cing 
useful to you.’ 

‘With wlich touching speech he picked up 
the ball, and, with great adroitness, contrived 
to place it in excellent position, as he thought, 
unseen by any one, ajor Crookley was, he 
ever, too devoted to his game and too proud of 
his success not to be very well aware of the ex- 
aet spot where he had left each ball, and just 
as Solace had settled Miss Loudon’s ball to her 
liking, Crookley called out: 

*«* Why, what is that? I say, Solace, where 
ri you putting that ball? It has no business 
there.’ 

‘**Oh yes; I assure you that is its place,’ 
Solace answered, trying to look unconcerned. 

**¢And I assure you that is not its place, 
and I will not have it there,’ said the Major, 
angrily. ‘I must request you to allow peo- 
ple to move their own balls on this ground, 
and not to infringe the rules of the 
place.’ 

‘**T was not aware that bringing back a 
lady’s ball when it hid been sent over the 
boundary was an infringement of rules,’ re- 
plied Solace,sulkily; ‘under the circumstances 
Tthink you should have fetched it yourself, 
which would have obviated all this.’ 

“<Oh, you think so, do you? I wonder who 
asked your opinion,’ said Major Crookley, in- 
sultingly. (He is always rather hasty, and his 
temper was now thoroughly up.) ‘I think la- 
dies are as well able to fetch their balls as 
gentlemen; and I shall make it a rule in fu- 
ture, on my ground, that they do so.’ 

“«Then I should think very few ladies will 
honor your ground with their presence,’ said 
Solace, whose back was up, as the: Yankees 
say. ) 

Te Might I ask what you mean by that 
speech ?’ asked the major. 

«*T mean what I say,’ replied Soyace. 

‘“<T suppose. you wish to insinuate by it 
that Iam no gentleman,’ continued Crookley, 
getting more and more excited as his oppo- 
nent became more sulky and uncompromis- 
ing. 

fe You may ‘put what interpretation. you 
like on jit,’ answered Solace. ‘Anything will 
suit, I dare say,’ 

*<«Come, come, this will not do,’ said Mel- 


; ton, just then stepping forward (he was there, 


too, fora wonder). ‘Solace, you should not 
have transgressed the rules of the ground,and 
you, Major, are, I am sure, putting an inter- 
pretation on his words Solace never would 
have given them. Do not let us spoil a pleas- 
ant party by such a foolish dispute. want 
to goin in the game, and I cannot get a mallet. 
Solace, give me yours, and take a stroll with 
Langham. He willshow you all the beauties 
of the place, while the Major. and I will see 
which is the best man at croquet.’ 

‘So the Baby, swelling with indignation, 
was turned over to me to bear-lead about the 
place, while Melton went in for croquet and 
flirtation. with pretty. Miss Loudon, whose 
blandishments, I fear,,excited_ more response 
from our steady captain than they should have 
done, as I heard her tell her sister afterward 
Captain Melton. was an angel, and he had 
the most perfect eyes she had ever looked at.” 

“Come, Langham, draw it mild,if you 
please,” remonstrated Melton, laughing ; ‘your 
ears.are too, good, my dear fellow, and in re- 
peating what they hear, [fear you sometimes 
Say more than your pay Besides, con- 
sider my feelings; I know I ought to blush, 
but am.so hardened I cannot get one up, even 
to save my reputation before you all.” 

‘Ig that all?” I said, as Langham proceeded 
to refresh himself with a draught of iced Mo- 
selle cup, “I thought there was somethin 
more coming; but indeéd that was foolish 
enough, Baby, my child, I hope you will be 
cautions, or the charming Amelia may have a 
chance of holding the horsewhip over your 
ae as her sister did over Major Crook- 
Coa Nagy Hexen darters: 1R5. a Mey ceeaeolre Sy 
“~ “You aré as bad as the rest, Cairnsford,” 
laughed Solace, with more goed temper .than 
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he had at first shown. ‘‘Why should not I 
admire a pretty girl, if I see one? and why 
should not I help her when she is in difficul- 
ties, if she asks me ?” 

‘Why should he not, poor fellow?” chimed 
in Marshman. ‘‘Of course he should, if he 
likes; we only want to keep him from run- 
ning his innocent little head into -a ver 
lonrerous slip-noose, from which he will 
neve: »ve able to extricate itif he once gets 
it in.” 

“What are all you fellows making such a 
noise about? I have not half finished my 
story; and I declare one would think it was a 
ladies’ committee-room, the noise and chatter 
are 80 great. Silence, there, gentlemen, and 
let me continue,” cried Langham. ~ 

Order being restored immediately on this 
appeal, he went on, disregarding the plaintive 
looks of Solace, who would evidently Have 
been just as well pleased had no farther dis- 
closures been madwu of his yesterday's ~pro- 
ceedings, 

‘After croquet,” continued the indefatigable 
Langham, ‘it was proposed that we should 
dance, and Ineed not tell you Baby lost no 
time in obtaining the first dance from Miss 
Loudon. Not content with one he asked for 
another, which was readily granted. As she 
gave it she said, ‘If I am not in the room 
when our dance begins, I shall be in the gar- 
den near the ruined temple; it is a favorite 
seat of mine; it is so pleasamt to steal away 
between the dances, and rest in the cool, even- 
ing air, among the ruins all covered with 
plants and flowers.’ Solace muttered some- 
thing I did not hear quite, though I was close 
by at the time, about her being the fairest 
flower of all; but I suppose she heard it, as 
she smiled brightly, and went off with her 
partner. Now comes the dreadful part of the 
story, Cairnsford. Iam sorry I have been so 
long coming to it, but it was necessary to ex- 
plain everything. 

‘When the time drew near for his dance, 
Solace, not seeing the lady anywhere in the 
rooms, went to the garden to look for. her. 
There she was, sitting .in the appointed 
place. He could not see if she was pleased 
at his punctuality as he approached, as 
there was no moon that night, and the stars, 
though brilliant, did not light up the garden 
sufficiently for him to observe the expression of 
her face. She did not speak and he began: 
‘I knew I should find you here when I saw you 
were not in the dancing-room. I have been 
counting the minutes till our turn should come 
round again. : 

‘** Do you, really, then, like dancing with me 
s0 much?’ she replied. ‘Butitis only the non- 
sense people like you talk. You think, because 
you are here to-day and there to-morrow like a 
butterfly, you are privileged te show in your 
character all the inconstancy usually ascribed to 
that insect.’ x 

‘*« Indeed you wrong me,’ Baby replied, ear- 
nestly; ‘‘you do not know how I have looked 
forward to this dance. But even if you do not 
believe what Isay, do me one favor. Give me 
one flower out of your bouquet, that I may 
keep in remembrance of this evening ; you can- 
not refuse me this little request. Just that one 
rosebud ; you will not, I am sure, be so cruel as 
to refuse it ; there is no harm in it.’ 

‘**No harm in it, indeed!’ said a man’s voice 
behind them. ‘I like that. Sir, I say there is 
harm in it; and you will have to do without a 
flower! from this lady; as Ishall not allow her to 
give you one.’ ; ti 

‘© * And what business have you to interfere 
between me and any lady to whom I may make 
such a harmless mt rey I should like to know ?’ 
asked Solace, haughtily. { fisca aabatel 
©  Towill very soon show you what- right I 
have to interfere,’ roared the major, for it was 


‘none other than he; springing forward:in, an un- 
-governable passion, at the same time’ flingin | 


away a cigar he had until that moment. carri 


lighted in his hand, and aiming ablow/at Solace’s 


face with the white kid glove he had just been. 
about to put on before returning to the dancin 

room. Solace, seeing his intent, stepped per 
‘quickly, and escaped untouched; but the insult 
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was too marked, and turning away, he said, 
‘ You shall hear from me again on this matter, 
Major Crookley. A friend of mine will come to 

u here immediately, as the affair had better 
be settled at once before it gets wind, when the 
authorities would interfere,’ 

**¢Very well, sir,’ answered the major, be- 
coming calm enough when he perceived his in- 
sult had been taken up in the way he wished. 
“I shall wait here for half an hour for your 
friend. If he does not come before that time 
expires, I shall think even worse of you than I 
at present do.’ 

‘* Almost beside himself with rage, Solace 
walked off to me, and related what had occurred, 
begging me to act as his second, and to appoint 
a meeting at half-past four o’clock, in a secluded 
spot just outside the garden, on the banks of 
the tiver. 

‘“‘ff tried at firstto reason our friend Baby out 
of this absurdidea, representing that duels were 
forbidden by the regulations of the service, and 
thet it would cost him his commission ; but you 
have no notion how stiff an infantile mind can 
be until you have been placed in a position like 
mine. 

‘Seeing I could not persuade him to listen 
‘to reason, I called Melton, who was equally un- 
successful, and who was at last obliged to say: 
‘ Well, Langham, if it must be, I should advise 

ou to go and seo Major Crookley; the half 
tout is nearly up, ‘and it will not.do to let him 
think any of our regiment were defaulters in an 
affair of honor. ‘Stay, I will go with you, as 
really I think there must be some mistake. I 
do not think the major can be such a fool as to 
object to his sister-in-law giving a flower to 
anyone she chooses. Solace, you wait here till 
we return.’ 

‘* We accordingly went to the garden, and in 
the appointed spot found Major Crookley. 
‘Ah,’ he eried,:on seeing us, ‘you have only 
just saved syourselves.; the half-hour is almost 
up, and if you had not come in time to setile 
this little business, I should have been obliged 
to punish your young friend some other way, 
instead of giving him the satisfaction of a gen- 
tleman, as I had intended.’ 

‘“¢Well, but, major,’ said Melton, ‘ will you 
tell us what it is all about? For Solace tells 
us it is about a flower he was begging from a 
lady ; but ‘that seems quite too foolish to be- 
lieve. Tam sure there must be some misunder- 
standing.’ 

“<< Misunderstanding, indeed!’ replied the 

‘major, excitedly ; ‘it was.a great deal too plain 
tome. I had come to sit out here in the cool 
night air with my wife, who was tired of danc- 
ing; I left her for a moment to go and light a 
cigar at alamp in the ‘veranda, and when I re- 
turned‘I found this fellow sitting beside her 
making love to her, and begging for flowers and 
keepsakes and what not. I just told. him 
my mind straight out, and I will not say I 
did not provoke him to challenge me, but-then 
I was quite justified in:doing so by the circum- 
stances of the case ; and I will give the young 
puppy a lesson that will teach him not to meddle 
with other men’s wives in future.’ 

“‘ As the major mentioned that it was his wife 
from whom Solace had begged the flowers, 
Melton started, and laid his hand on my arm to 
prevent my speaking. When the account was 
finished, he said: ‘You certainly had great 
provocation, Major Crookley, and I regret 
that any officer of ‘‘ours” should have given 
you such grave cause of complaint; but 
tell me, if it could be proved that Solace ima- 
gined he was addressing another lady, while he 
wes in reality speaking to Mrs. Cookley—if, 
I say, it could be proved that he was thus 
mistaken, and had no intention of annoying you 
in .any way, I suppose you would have no 
objection to apologize ‘for your insulting act to 
him, in which case he would, of course, with- 
draw his challenge, and all might be. settled 
amicably.’ 


y- 

+**Well, certainly,” the major answered, ‘if it 
ould be proved that the young fellow had mis- 
itaken my wife for any other lady, which in this 
dim light is just possible, I suppose I ought 
ito ask his pardon for any offensive gesture; 
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yet I hardly think he could have made such a 
mistake.’ 

‘«* Well, Iean not be sure about it,” replied 
Melton; ‘only my impression is that he took 
your wife for another lady, for whom I know he 
entertains a great admiration. ‘The best plan, 
however, will be for us to meet at the appointed 
place at half-past four o’clock, when, if an ac- 
commodation is possible, I will arrange it; if 

not, Mr. Langham and I will act as the friends 

of Solace ; you, I suppose, will bring your own.’ 
So saying, weturned and walked back toward 
the dancing room; but we had not gone halfa 
dozen yards when Melton went into a fit of quiet 
laughter, so violent that we were obliged to 
stand still for a few minutes till he got over it a 
little. ‘Oh, itis too good, Langham! . Is it 
not splendid? Think of that foolish Baby mak- 
ing pretty speeches to that old Hecate, Mrs. 
Crookley ! And then his fighting a duel for love 
of her beaux yeux! Our fellows will die laugh- 
| ing when they hear of it; I tell you what we 
ought to do. It willbe a good thing to give 
that foolish youth a little fright ; it may break 
him of the habit of indiscriminate flirtation he 
has allowed himself to contract, and it is sure to 
give ussome fun, when he knows. for whose 
sake he has been risking his precious person 
under the major’s fire, for he is A 1 with pistols. 
We will not let him know aboutthe mistake un- 
til they are on the ground face to face; then 
imagine how he will look when he finds Mrs. 
Crookley, is the fair cause of strife.’ 

“*T thought the idea good, and readily agreed 
to work it; but we were near failing in the be- 
ginning from the dreadful difficulty we expe- 
| rienced in keeping grave faces while we toldthe 
unhappy Baby the hour and place of meeting, 
with other arrangements, ending by. requesting 
him not to allow people tosee anything unusual 
about him, but to keep up dancing with his cus- 
tomary spirit till the guests separated, which 
they did about four o’clock, As soon as they 
were gone we seized on Solace, and dragged 
him off to the place of meeting. 

‘« “We can sit here and smoke. a quiet cigar,’ 
observed Melton. ‘until the time is up.’ We 
have only half an hour to wait; and in the 
meantime, old fellow, if you have any message 
to leave for any of your friends, tell me, for 
though I do not think matters will be as bad as 
that, still it is the correct thing to do, and we 
may as welldo the proper thing as we are 
about it.” 

‘* Yes,” interrupted Solace at this juncture, 
‘‘anda most heartless fellow I thought you, 
Melton. You looked so cool and easy over it 
all, and asked me had I made my willin such a 
matter of fact manner, that I thought you the 
most unfeeling monster I had ever met, and 
longed to beable to proclaim to the regiment 
what an unnatural ruffian you really were, in- 
stead of the kind, good-hearted fellow we had 
hitherto thought you.” 

‘‘ That will do, Solace,” said Langham, waving 
hig hand serenely ; ‘‘your thoughts were very 
visible on your face, and I could repeat them all 
exactly as they passed through your mind if I 
considered them worth repeating. I only won- 
der how I ever kept my countenance; I am sure 
Thave injured myself internally in my struggles 
to keep from laughing outright. 

“Time went on. Solace was worked into a 
white heat by Melton’s friendly offers and my 
instructions and comforting assurances, and I 
was beginning to think we should have to take 
| the other line, and make aight of it, to keep his 

nerves steady, though, to do him justice, they 
stood the test wonderfully, when Major Crook- 
ley made his appearance. 

“Oh, here you are already!’ he cried. ‘I 
am glad you are so punctual. We shall get over 
this little business in afew minutes; and I do 
not want to be long, as Mrs. Crookley may take 
it-into her head to ask where I have been. I 
have brought a surgeon as well as my second, 
you see. I thought it likely one would be 
wanted.’ ; é 

‘«* Very well,’ I answered. ‘We had better 
now measure the ground and place the princi- 

You are neither of you inclined to apolo- 


pals. 
gize, I suppose ?? 
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‘¢*No, indeed,” said Solace, ; stiffly; while: 
Major Crookley did not seem to have heard my 
question, and began chatting to the surgeon with 
great. volubility and ease of manner. Solace 
stood apart, looking as if he:-had swallowed a 
ramrod, and apparently taking not the smallest 
interest in our proceedings, though I am con- 
vinced he was watching out of the corner of his 
eye the whole time... The Major had brought a 
very nice pair of pistols, which we determined 
to use, as they were the only ones to be got, and 
in a few minutes everything was ready. The 
principals were placed in their proper positions, 
and Melton was just about to step up and ask 
Solace how he could be so fearfully foolish as to 
run himself into such a scrape for Mrs. Crook-. 
ley, when a dark figure rushed out from among 
the bushes coming from the direction of the 
house, and discovered to our astonished eyes the 
lady: herself. 


‘‘« This is a pretty way to treat your guests!’ 
she cried, turning on her husband. ‘What do 
you mean by it? Do you think I willallow such 
performances here? Go back to the house in- 
stantly, and do not let me hear of your trying 
anything of the kind again. Here, give me that 
pistol before you go; you must have got my 
keys to take these. Pretty doings, indeed!’ 

‘‘The Major looked from one to another of 
us as though imploring protection and pity; 
then slowly and reluctantly handed the pistol 
over to his wife, who returned it to its case, and 
who, ashe turned to leave, called out after him ; 
‘Stay a minute, and tell me what this is all 
about.’ 

‘‘*T only wished to give that young fellow a 
lesson about interfering with other people’sy 
wives. He is the one who was begging flowers 
from you last evening,’ said the Major, sulkily.. 

““*QOh, is, that all?’ answered the lady be- 
nignly, ‘He did not mean any harm by it; it 
was only a little gallant speech that meant. 
nothing.’ 

‘* All this time Solace had been listening with 
open-mouthed wonder; now he whispered to 
Melton, ‘ You do not mean to say they think I 
asked her for flowers ?’ 


‘** Indeed they do,’ laughed Melton; ‘and I 
much fear you were guilty of it—unknowingly, 
I believe, but still guilty you were. Tell them. 
who it was you went to meet at the temple, and 
perhaps she matter may be set right.’ 


‘“* Thus urged, Solace stepped forward. ‘ Was 
it you, Mrs. Crookley, I met at the temple last 
night? I went there to find your sister Miss - 
Loudon, who told me she would probably be 
there when our dance came round; and I 
thought I was addressing her when I begged 
for flowers. I should never have ventured to 
make so presumptuous a request to you.’ 


‘“** You went to meet my sister,’ replied Mrs, 
Crookley. ‘I knew from what you said you 
were mistaking me for some one else, though I 
could not guess whom I was taken for. We 
will call Amelia, and see why she was not there 
as she promised, thus causing this stupid mis- 
take. Ali!’ she continued, raising her voice. 
A black servant camé out from among the 
bushes, and approached her. ‘Go and call 
Missee Loudon—I want her; or stay, we will 
return to the house, but tell her I want to see 
her.’ 

‘ “Tf the Mem Sahib will not be angry, Ali 
will tell where Missee Loudon gone away to,’ 
answered the black, with a cunning look in his 
dark eyes. ‘ Missee Loudon she run off with 
Mister Spot, the young leetle Sahib come so 
often to see the Mem Sahib. Ali her Missee 
Loudon say they go off to be married.’ 


‘* “Ensign Spot, of the 101st Native Infan. 
try!’ screamed Mrs. Crookley. ‘The ungrate~ 
ful girl! is that the way she treats me? Shoe 
will have nothing to live on, as I know. He 
has not a penny; and she need not expect 
anything from me, as she not married to 
please me. I always intended her to make a 
good match, and now she has gone and spoiled 
all my plans. The ungrateful hussy !’ 

‘Melton and I looked at each: other and 
went into internal convulsions of laughter ; 
while the major sidled up to Solace, who was 
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ooking yery glum, and holding out his hand, 
sald ; 


“*< Well, it was a mistake, after all, and I am 

Bborry for my part in it, and still more sorry 

hat the girl has gone and made a fool of her- 

Belf. You will forgive my hastiness, will you 

ot? Ireally thought you were using me bad- 

Y, and my temper is unfortunately soon put 

up. Imust go now and see where that foolish 

couple have got to, as I should be sorry if 

Amelia got into trouble ; but you will come in 

and take something before you go?” 

““We declined this, however, and set off on 
our way back to A——-; and if Solacé does not 
know what it is to be chaffed by this time, [ am 
much mistaken.” 

__ ‘*Brayo, Baby ?” I cried, when Langham bad 
finished. ‘‘You got out of ‘it splendidly, 
though I think that was more through good 
luck than good guidance. I hope your next 

- flirtation will not have quite so exciting a ter- 
mination.” 

“Oh, I never flirt, I assure you,” answered 
Baby, gravely ; ‘and it’s a great shame of allof 

_ you to be so eternally accusing me of it.” 

_ “No, imdeed, you never do flirt, and you 
never will, until the next time; but take care 
you do not do it once too often, and find your- 

Self hookedsome day before you know where 

you are. Now, Melton, come up into my room, 

for I want to have a chat with you.” 


” 


CHAPTER IX. 
A MYSTERY. 


Wuen I brought Melton up to my room, and 
_ &xplained to him the cause of my long absence 
and its results, his anger exceeded even what I 
ad expected and been prepared for. There 
Came into his face such an evil look, that I 
Could not help thinking how bad the best of us 
are at times. If Captain Cameron had come 
before him then I could not have ariswered for 
the results ; neither reason nor friendship could 
ave restrained him, and I determined to keep 
him in his room, if possible, till the first burst 
_ Of his fury should have expendeditself. It was 
then that he told me the affair about the money, 
Saying : 
“With such a villain I will keep no faith. I 
| consider myself fully absolved from my prom- 
ise by what has just passed. Now, Cairnsford, 
must write at onee to Mr. Meares, and tell 
him what I have heard. “You are ready to cor- 
toborate my statements, are you not ?” 
“Stay,” I said; ‘‘they will require proofs, | 
and those we must get. He said St. Margaret’s 
Was burned, and the books with it. I do not 
remember hearing anything about it, and I 
think it would be well for one of usto get leave 
at once, and start at once for Calcutta, to 
Investigate. I believe he was saying what was 
not true to mislead his wife; at any rate, we 
must try and get some proof besides our mere 
assertions, for though I think they would be 
sufficient to break off the match as far as the 
young lady‘is concerned, the parents fnight not 
See it in the same light. .AsI think Crusty is 
More obliging to me than to you, perhaps I had 
better apply for leave, and go on this errand. 
nthe meantime, if you can dissemble, you 
Inust do so. Do not Jet Cameron think you 
know a word of this; let him imagine that I 
Went away without telling you. If we man- 
age well, he may not start immediately for 
alcutta, as I am sure he will do when he 
knows where I have gone, on purpose to try 
and destroy any record that may exist. I shall 


be able to find the proofs before he suspects we | | 


are on the scent.” ; 

‘How can I thank you, Cairnsford ?” Melton 
replied. . ‘‘ You are too good to me, taking all 
this trouble for one who can do so little for you 
m return. Do you know that J never thought 
till now that hearing of such dreadful villamy 
could make my heart so light? It has given 
me hope, and I shall live now with more pur- 
pose font have done for months past. If ever I 
have it in my power to revenge on that man his 
wickedness to her I will do so, cost what it may, 
be it soon or late. To him who can wait, ven- 
geance will come,” 
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His tone was vindictive, and a sullen light | rather a ridiculous light; but if. such things 


shone in his eyes as he spoke that showed my 
friend was not the perfect self-controlled ‘being 


| were to deter me, I should have thought of them 
‘at first, not now ; and I could only hope Hugh 


I had imagined him. However, the time for} might be more manageable and willing to listen 
action had come, and, only waiting to impress'| to reason, thanwhen I leit. 


on him the necessity of dissimulating before 
Captain Cameron, J left to seek out the colonel 
and apply for leave. 

It was granted witHéut difficulty. I do not 
know that I can assert that I was a favorite with 
the old fellow, but he had a most nineteenth- 
century veneration for-riches, and would always 
bow down and worship any golden calf that 
might be set up before him. Now Fortune had 
favored me in this respect, so I never found 
any trouble in getting my requests granted by 
old Armstrong, and this occasion was no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

Having obtained leave, I set about prepara- 
tions for an early start next morning. At three 
o’clock in the night or morning, or whatever 
you like to call it, I set out without having seen 
Cameron since our parting at Booderabad ; I 
was not even aware whether he had yet re- 
turned. It was a horribly long and tirésome 
journey, and, though I made the best speed I 
could, took me nearly a week to accomplish. 
At such times how slowly life seems to move ! 
I felt like one reading an interesting novel, who 
longs to skip the intermediate pages and ar- 
rive at the end of the story. I had an in- 
tense curiosity to see how this romance, to 
which I had suddenly become a spectator, 
would terminate. I felt as if every little 
exertion on my part to discover proofs of 
Cameron’s guilt was the turning over of a 
leaf in the life-story open before me. But 
it was slow work waiting, even though work-. 
ing; it might take years before the denouement 
came, and the question was, would my interest 
then survive; would it not probably have died 
out ages before; and though Hugh would still 
be my friend, would not his love and its success 
have ceased froma too familiar acquaintance 
with all its details, to be a matter of interest to 
me? Very likely it would. In the meantime 
the journey was dull, and I had nothing else to 
think of ; so I thought of that till I worked 
myself into a perfect fever of impatience, and 
longed to leap over two or three yearsof my 
life, and see how matters would stand then. 
Life is slow work, unless one is actively busy. 
In those sultry summer days when we rested 
under the shade of the banyan-trees, and I list- 
lessly watched the Hindoos cooking their rice, 
I felt that, with an intolerable overpowering 
sense of helplessness to make it otherwise. I 
should, no doubt, have felt it even more but for 
the myriads of flies of all sorts and species that 
nearly drove me distracted, and made anything 
like serious thought, out of the question. 

At last [ reached Calcutta; butI hope no 
one expects me to render an accountof how I 
passed my time during the week I spent there, 
resting from the fatigues of my past journey, 
and preparing for the one before me. As Thad 
suspected, the story of the fire was a canard, 


artfully founded on fact to mislead his unsus-} - 


pecting wife. .The vestry had been partially 
burned, but the books were safe, and Tnot only 
saw the registry of Captain Cameron’s marriage, 
but got a copy of it for my own and Melton’s 
satisfaction ; for the rest, I was even more un- 
well than I had been up the country, and longed 
insanely for a whiff of the cool sea-breezes on 
my native sea-cost, and a glimpse of the green 
Atlantic breakers as they surge in on the tall 
gray cliffs of my father-land. 

The week I had allowed myself was over at 
last, and I set out on my return, wondering la- 
zily during those dull hot days of travel whether 
Hugh would be guided by my advice in this 
matter, or whether he would act in a head- 
strong, heedless manner, that would damage 
him before the world, and give his crafty op- 
ponent some loophole through which to creep, 
and appear before all eyes as a blameless chat- 


acter, whom circumstances, as represented and. 


stirred up by that maniac Melton, had been 
very much against. It was quite on the ecards 
that this would be the end of the whole busi- 
ness, Iwas prepared to see myself appear in 


Idid not see him, or, indeed, avy one else 
about the place, when I returned, and of course 
concluded they were all out at their usual amuse- 
ments, as it was rather late in the evening, - 
the most favorite time tor outing in our station. 
I went, thcrefore, at once to the colonel’s quar-- 
ters to report myself, and found him in, looking, 
as I thought, very grave and busy. 

In such a dry old stick as he was that did not: 
much surprise me, but I wished I had come at. 
another ‘time; for though busy, I saw by the 
way he motioned me to sit down and hustled. . 
i papers together that he intended to have a, 
chat. 

‘This is a very sad business, Cairnsford,” 
he began. ‘‘Can you throw any light on it? I 
suppose not, as you wereaway. Still, you were 
his friend.” 

“T have not the very faintest idea to what 
you arealluding,” I answered, with some curi- 
osity, for, to do him justice, our colonel’s man- 
ner was really sad. 

‘*To be sure, I did not care much for him,” 
he continued ; ‘‘but then such a mysteriqus dis- 
appearance. It is very shocking. They say, 
you know, he must have been devoured by a 
tiger.” 

“But who is it, colonel? You know I have 
only just come back. I have not heard a word 
about whatever the affair is to which you are 
alluding.” 

‘“ What ! not heard of Meiton’s disappearance ? 
How extraordinary! I thought that: every one 
was talking of it.” : 

‘*So they may be here; but as I have just 
come off along journey and have seen no one, 

I know nothing about it. Might I ask you to 
tell me all?” 

Isaid this quietly enough, though my heart 
was beating loudly with suppressed excitement — 
at this extraordinary rumor, so disjointedly told 
that I could only gather Melton had disappear- 
ed somehow, and some people thoughta tiger 
must have carried him off; but I said to my, 
self, as these facts were slowly realized in my 
bewildered brain, that. I knew better, and that 
if Melton was really gone, it was a tiger in hu- 
man, not in brute ‘shape that had made away 
with him. If he did not turn up, and if dili- 
gent search could discover the slightest proof 
my suspicions were correct, I swore to myself a _ 
deep but silent oath, while leaning breathlessly 
across the colonel’s table, that I would have ven- 
geance sudden and summary—vengeance for 
the young life blighted, for the true heart stilled, 
for the brave blood spilled, for the earnest 
friendship shattered. Yes, he should never es- 
cape me, this skulking ruffian, this midnight 
assassin ; and I vowed a vow before God to deal 
by him in ny hour of power as he had dealt by 
my friend in his. 

The colonel’s voice disturbed me. 

‘*You look ill, Cairnsford,” he said; ‘I 
should not have to.d you so suddenly, only I 
thought you must ‘already have heard the sad 
news. Hoe was a dear friend of yours, 1 remem- 
ber; no doubt well worth liking too, though he 
and I did not pull well together. Well, Lam sorry 
for him. If we can find out the rascally brute 
that did for him, I will not be behindhand in 
firing a shot to avenge our old comrade.” 

Old Crusty, after all, was better than I had 
thought him; he seemed really moved as he 
pronounced this quaintand characteristic funeral 
oration, and I cordially grasped the hand he 
eld toward me. He then told me all the par- 
ticulars of my poor friend’s disappearance, 

Just the fifth day after I left, Melton went out 
early in the morning to sketch, which was with 
him nothing extraordinary. He did not return, 
at night, which was certainly not a little strange; 
but no one thought much about it till re of 
the second day, when his prolonged absence in- 
duced Solace and Langham, with some of the. 
others, to get up a party and go out in search of 
him. His sketch-block and other traps were. 
found in a remote forest glade, but how he had’ 
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left this spot: could not be discovered. There and the pleasures it can purchase, was notagre 

were no footprints leading in any direction out | able; but he was a brave old man, and ina f-w 
of the glade, though the path by which he had| minutes rose superior to any regrets he might 
entered was visible enough to the keen eyes en- | have felt, and thanked me heartily for what he 
gaged in the search. Hence some supposed a | was pleased to term my very friendly conduct in 


tiger must have carried him off, though others, 
combating that supposition, urged that a tiger 
would have left traces that might have been rec- 
— easily as those of # man. 

_It was now two weeks since his disappearance, 
and no farther light had been thrown upon the 
matter. Iresolved, if my suspicions were cor- 
rect, that the whole case should soon be cleared 
up. 
On leaving the colonel I immediately sought 
out Solace, who I knew to be a nice young fel- 
low and sincerely attached to Melton. - It was 
some time before I found him, as he was at the 
racket-court with Langham, and I hunted in 
every Other place before going there to look for 
him. ‘They told me everything had: been done 
to discover the truth about. Melton’s fate, and 
that after a fortnight’s strict search no more was 
known than when he was. first missing. Of 
course, though satisfied that they had done their 
best, I could not rest without renewing the in- 
vestigation myself, trusting that, guided by my 
suspicions, I shouldbe able to fiad some clew 
that would enable me to expose the perpetrator 
of, this dastardly murder; for tuat there had 
been a murder, and that Cameron had been im- 
plicated in it, I at this time never doubted. 

Day by day I examinéd the. glade where the 
last traces of my friend had been found, ‘and 
searched the jungle for mils round in hopes, of 
lighting upon signs that had been overlooked in 
former expeditions: but without avail. My 
health gavo way under distress and anxiety. of 
mind, and I was at length obliged to submit to 
the doctor's imperative-orders,and return to Eng- 
land on sick-leave,; having obtained only this 
one certainty in the mattcr, that Cameron had 
for once been wronged by my suspicions, and 
‘that he was no more connected with poor 
Tiugh’s death than I was. Indeed, I had by 
this time begun to.concur in the general belief, 
that a tiger must have devoured him. Tho only 
thing that puzzled me in this supposition was 
the fact’ that we had been unable to find any 
traces of his garments, though we had certainly 
discovered. a tiger’s lair some three or four 
miles off in the jungle, and had avenged our 
comrade by slaying the inhabitant of _ it, 
generally supposed to have been poor Hugh’s 
déstroycr. Poor fellow! it was, indeed, a sad 
f Both officers and men rogretted him 
sorely, and remembered when too late what a 
kind, helpful friend he had been, both to his 
equals and inferiors. Asa mark of the respect 
and esteem in which he had been held, it was 
proposed to erect a tablet to his memory in the 
parish church of Marshampton, his native place, 
and I was comimissioned to see that the order 
(a subscription had been got up for the tablet 
among the officers and men) was properly exe- 
cuted during my stay in England. Just before 
I 1.ft, some words that fell from Captain Cam- 
eron showed me that notwithstanding our meet- 
ing at Booderabad, that gentleman intended to 
prosecute his designs on Miss Mearos; intend- 
ing for that purpose to got leave, and return to 
England at the end of the year. Isuppose he 
thought Lhad believed his assertions tat the 
lady I had rescued was not his wife, and that 
amy friend being now out of the way, I should 
not considcr it worth my while to interfere... In 
that supposition he was mistaken; knowing 
what I didabout him, it was,imperative on me 
to let the girl’s parents understand what,kind of 
mah ‘their would-be son-in-law was... Accord. 
ingly homé I went with a year’s s.ck-leaye, ant 
as Cairns'Hall, where. my moth, r aad sisters ro4 
sided, was not: fax from Apbov’s Park, one of 


the places held by Miss Meares duriag the time, 
the terms of tho will remained unsettied, I went, 


over oné morning to call on Mz.,-Meares, and to 
uaint hit with my. discoveries. 


" ? 


-}{eo reedivod ms, alone in, the library, and 


- geemed both distressed,and shock3d,at ihe news 


Thadto communicate. No doubt the thought 


of the comparative poverty thay would be called 


upon to endure, after their brief taste.of wealth 


letting him know the danger that, menaced his 
daughter in connection with that man. ‘‘And 
now,” he continued, rising, ‘‘it is just luncheon- 
time; let me persuade yo& to. join the ladies 
and take something before setting out on your 
walk home. It is warm to-day, though no 
doubt after the heat of India you do not feel 
it so.” 

Thus Mr. Meares stopped. me as Iwas about 
to leave, and bringing me into the dining-room, 
introduced me to his wife, whom I had never 
b-fore seen, and. his dauguter, who recollected 
me perfectly, but, somewhat to my astonish- 
ment, made no inquiry after Hugh, as I thought, 
knowing our friendship, she might have done. 
Of course it. was pleasanter to me not to have 
so painful. a subject, touched upon; but while 
admiring her beautiful features, and clear, deep 
eyes, I could not help mentally calling her a 
heartless flirt, wondering whether.she would be 
annoyed that her marriage was broken off, and 
dislike meas the bearer vf the bad tidings. Not 
that it would matter much.to. me; doubtless 
they would soon leave Abbott's Park, and then 
any neighborly intercourse that my. mother 
might have had with them, would cease, unless 
they remained somewhere. near, As I walked 
slowly home t .at day, I felt little pity for the 
downfall of, the heiress, though some curiosity 
.as to how.she would bear it. 

I had a conviction—whence derived. I know 
not—that her proud beautiful head would never 
quail unworthily before any reverse of fortune. 

For a day or two I heard nothing farther 
about them; then one morning, on my entering 
the breakfast-room, my mother looked up from 
a pile of letters before her, .and,said : 

‘‘T. hear, Charlie, the Mearses are leaving 
Abbot’s.Park . Miss Meares has refused to mar- 
ry that Captain Cameron, to whom she has been 
engaged for so long, and therefore, according. to 
the terms, of the wiil, all the money that was to 
have been hers in the event of the marriage goes 
to a number of different charities. I am sorry 

j for them ; they were nice people, and pleasant 
neighbors. I think of writing and asking them 
here until they have settled their plans, and 
made up their minds what to do next. Have 
you any objection ?” 

Of course I said that I had not, and the two 
girls, Lilla and May, were in eestacies of delight 
at the thought of having Miss Meares with them, 
hoping, no doubt, to make a bosom friend of 
her, as the manner of some girls is. I did not 
want to disappoint them, so did not. tell them 
my impression, which was, that Miss Meares 
would yery likely receive all their confidences 
and sympathize to any amount, but-would give 
nons herself in return, Something about her 
face gave me the idea that, though she had a 
surface of frankness very taking to strangcrs, 
there was beneath it an intensely reserved na- 
ture that would never reveal its dearest thoughts 
and wishes but to one beloved object, and that 
to the one she loved there would be no reserve, 
no concealment. The passion of her life would 
be steady, absorbing, expanding, if rightly 
placed and worthily returned; intense, secret, 
and self-consuming, if unrequited or misplaced. 

Lsaid nothing, and my mother asked them. 
I hardly thought they wov!. accept her invita- 
tion; but Lwasmistaken, ‘Chey did; they agreed 
to remain with us for a few weeks, whilelooking 

‘ for a small place somewhere near, suited to their 

now limited.,.means. .The, first night I fancied 

Miss, Meares was cold and distant to me, though 

friendly enough to my mother and the girls. I 


I foit. almost, angry, with myself. for, imagining 
£ the sad expression in her.glorions eyes was 


give any amount of coldness if only I might be 
permitted) to, listen to that thrilling voice and 
watch that noble passionate, face, unobseryed, 
| How/is it that. sometimes people) perfectly soul- 
less. and uninteresting in themselves are gifted 


thoug:.tshe brooded yer her loss of fortune, yet. 


| brought there by any, such sordid motive, Her.| u 
singing was exquisite, and I felt, that Icould for- 


with such glorious talents ? I almost hated her. 
as I watched and admired, when I thought ‘that 
but for the glamor cast around him by that per- 
fect face and angel’s voice poor Hugh might have 
been alive and happy yet. 

We breakfasted late at Cairns. My mother 
and sisters were not early risers; but I often 
went out those bright spring mornings with my 
rod to a stream that ran through the place, and 
which from my. earliest years I remembered as 
being a favorite resort of the speckled trout, so 
dear to the soul of the angler. 


Next morning, after spending an hour or two — 


fishing, I was wending my way home, when, as 
I approached a stile that I must cross to strike 
the nearest path to the house, I perceived afigure 
leaning against the fence with the back turned 
toward me. It was a woman, simply yet hand- 
‘somely dressed in a pretty walking costume. 
After a few minutes’ puzzled scrutiny I became 
aware that it was no other than Miss Meares. 

She did not see me at first, and I watched her 
for a minute as she turned about with an anx- 
ious air, as though she had lost her way. | I ad- 
vanced toward her quietly, so that she did not 
hear me coming; and as I approached I had 
time to scan the delicate outlines of her face, and 
I imagined that she looked paler and more 
thoughtful than usual. When I got near, a 
branch cracked undcr my foot; she started, and 
turned hastily, but without any signs of fear on 
her fair open brow. Recognizing me, she heid 
out her hand frankly, and exclaimed: 

‘‘ Oh, Major Cairnsford (I had gained a step 
lately), ‘‘how very fortunate I have met you! 
I have lost my way, andam afraid I shall be late 
for breakfast.” 

“No fear of that, Miss Meares; we are in 
plenty of time. I can show you a short way 
back to.the house.” 
together.” 

We had not gone far, and who-T was still 
thinking of some remark to make—for, to tell the 
truth, I both feared and mistrusted this young 
beauty, and felt silent and uncomfortable in her 
presence, she on her per ‘being equally ab- 
stracted and thoughtful—when suddenly she 
exclaimed, without any preface or leading up 
to the subject, ‘‘ By-the-by, Major Cairnsford, 
I saw an account of the mysterious disappear- 
ance and supposed death of Captain Melton, of 
your regiment, while you were at A——. 
Would you tell me all about it? I knew him 
years ago, and feel inferested in his melancholy 
fate.” 

She tried to utter the words in a matter-of- 


So saying, we walked on 


fact, unmoved manner, but a glance at her half- - 


averted face showed me that her eyelids trem- 
bled and her lips quivered as she spoke. Of 
course, painful as the subject was, I could not 
refuse to. gratify her request, knowing that 
Hugh would have wished me to comply. with 
anything she might desire. I felt that in mak- 
ing such a demand she evinced an interest, 
weak and tardy though it was, in the man who 
had loved hur, and who vwenid have given 
worlds toghave hard even that expression of 
interest from her lips. 
I told her all that I knew about my friend’s 
fate, not concealing my own early suspi- 
cions of Captain Cameron, who, I said, rour- 
ished; as I well knew, a very bitter dislike 
to his comrade Melton. She listened in silence 
till I had finished, and then exclaimed, ab- 
ruptly: ., 4 : 
‘* You were right, Major Cairnsford, Captain 
Cameron is in some way implicated in Captain 
Melton’s disappearance. I do not say he has 
killed. him—in fact, I hardly believe that he is 
|| dead—but that he has been made away with in 
some way, by Captain Cameron’s agency, I am 
jconvinced, It remains for us to find’ out what 
| has really happened—whether ‘he is still alive, 
or indeed rt ME whichever be the’ case, 
to punish the man who has worked this wicked. 
8s.” , 
She looked at me boldly now, with her head 
up, her eheek flushed, and her deep flashing 
eyes meeting mine frankly and bravely, 

mo Baek 29) head, and answered. ©“ 

‘Vou are ‘mistaken, Miss Meares, and for 
once ‘wrong Captain Cameron, whom Heaven 
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knows it ismot easy to wrong, for he is as bad aman | 
as the sun evér shone on; but in this, at least, he is | 
innocent. I thought as you do at first, and, guided 
by the light of my suspicions, I scrutinized his every 
act, in the endeayor to obtain a clew to my comrade’s 
fate; but I was forced at last, after many along and 
weary search, to arrive at what I am convinced is 
the true conclusion, namely, that poor Hugh was de- 
Met a tiger, as my brother officers at first sup- 
08 2 


“T wish T could think with you,’’ she answered in 
an unconvinced tone. ‘ That Captain Melton is dead 
must, I fear, be'true, that Captain Cameron had’ no 
hand in his death I can hardiy bring myself to be- 
lieve. Fora long time I struggled against my’ own 
convictions to beliéve Captaim Cameron such a man 
as Captain Melton was—such ‘a man, in’ fact as I 
- Could have wished him to be; but now his ‘baseness 
has been so fully revealed to me, and I remember so 
many little things that used to annoy me fa him, 
which tend now to throw a clear light ou his character 
that nothing seems to me too bad to accusé him cf. 
I cannot feel as if Icould wrong him by any charge 
Vbrought against him.” | 

Thus as we walked homeward we fell into conver- 
Sation on subjects all more or less connected wiih 
that first started. She told me of how they had first 
met Melton in Treland; ‘of tieit’ r dweling and 
frugal mode of living, to which, however, they soon 
did not fear to invite him’when they found’ how easi- 
ly conténted and kindly was his nature, just as much 
at home with them, and as friendly in his intercourse 
With them’ as he was with’ the gay inhabitants of 

oortown Castle, where he was also a favorite and 
a frequent guest. Then she spoke of his great talent, 
of the pleasant days when he taught her some’ of 
the secrets of his —— praised her aptiess as 
Some mora than usually happy touch evinced her 
progress and thé success of his lessons. © Hor voice 
mew sweet and low, and her cheexs flushed bright- 

y as she spoke with real feeling (that truest of all 
eloquence) on this subject, evidently dear to her 
thoughts, As I watched her I regretted more and 
more that Hugh had not lived to meet her now, 
When she dared to own to herself and to show to the 
World that she loved him. We reached the house at 
last, and my prejudice nst Miss Mearcs was com- 
Tiecety ape ed as I left her at the porch while I 
Went to pu ont | my hh tackle. morning 
had been tolerably suvcessful; I had six fine trout ia 
my basket, the result of my three hours’ stroll. It 
was not bad sport, and it had given me the oppor- 
tunity of penétrating a little beneath our charming 
est’s proof-armor of reserve, and had enabled me 
find out that a heart beat underneath, closely 
Watched and guarded though that heart might be. 

I liked her better after that walk, and as I fol- 
lowed her into the breakfast-room began to think 
that peraps my friend ‘had not been'so wrong aficr 
all When he conimitted the happiness of his life to 
her keeping. The Meareses stopped with'us for two 
or three weeks, while looking out fora small house 
in a neighborhood, but at last, not findiug anything 
of the sort was to be had, they determined to move 
to London, and in'‘one of the suburbs of that) busy 
city make tuemselves as comfortable as tieir very 
limited means would permit. §—) °) 80" ¢ 

“And ie we find we cannot maké both ends meet’ 
any other way,” said’Mand, renuy, “Isha try to 
' £.A some one weak enough to intrustme with the: 

. education of the rising generation; ' I Lave:no’doubt’ 

ITthall make a very_si.ilful governess; and some- 
ig eae be dotie, Var 'syure.” °° & hors Mists |e 

Looked at ‘her as’ sne aan and saw from her 
hichtened colur’and ‘spariiing ¢| es that she-was 
determined to'face the world boluly, and fignt = 
battle of life bravely; but alas! poor girl, shelittle- 
knew what was beiore her, and I could not'think of? 
the trials aid’ humiliations that bright spirit wo 
be Tae to encure without an inward thrid 


‘rom: this ee and: to make them’ remain ler 
With u¢,-at last will sonie Letter éxpedient mi 
be disvovered; but they were-intrac. “and! 
Res: resolved 16 speak to ‘Miss Meares. myself. 
nYout it, cot car ie petit atte my 5 mun get | 
‘1 élb sure hi arents’ objection would soon vanish. 
We had becowe great fiienus by this ‘time; sho! 
vould Iéb mé"now’ aud’ then get a glimpse of her 
; rakes heart, and would notseruple”’ 
on 


tingly, honest ; 
propound her queer uniworlily theories to me 
sbout’ any subject o: 1 gt we might be talking.- 
Lhe met ine always es a i ‘ 
With full frark look and d 
J—alas! EF had to taink tuere was ‘nothing 
better in the world to live for than the scft friencly. 
Blancs of those deep violet eyes, the gentile welcom- 
ng smile on that face, the'touch of her soft 
white hand at morning and ‘evening.’ I never won- 
dered now, at my friend’s infutuation; I only won- 
cored how, gucene pees rather, that licr 
heart was with him, he had not taken ler by force of 
the roe will and held her against the world. It 


was what [would do, I tcld myself, if only Icould 
be sure he felt for me as shehad onze feit for him; 


“might meet a frien 
ing welcome; aud.’ 


a 


‘fine eyes seemed to. 
veohversntiony nor did 


What. : 
‘afterward, and, cs I: think it will tend: to. make ni 
§ 
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my peerless Maud was one of these, IT could not 
bear- she should leave us, though I uared tell her 


nothing of this, and met her always with as good:an | 
imitation of her own fearless friendship as lL could: | 


assume; But she must nut go'away into those 


ualid London lodgings; on that. point I was ‘deter- | cried ‘this strange ‘visitor 
mh ant ee ¢ |cvoice ‘and accent had a foreign unfamiliar sound, 


mined, “Rather than that should happen I would 
eonquer wy fears, pour all iny' passionate prayers 
and longings into her pitying ¢éars, and if: it were 
possible, nay, if it were impossible; win from her a 
promise that one day at last I should have a mght 
to protect and shelter her from the hardships and 
cea sd the strange worid into which she was about 
enter, { 


CHAPTER X, 
AND THUS IT CAME TO PASS, 

I REMEMBER Well the lovely moruing late in Jane 
when I opened my heart before her: w ho'so eiitirely 
posséssed its not, as I had invendled; wich deliberate 
purpose, aimed and prepared: at. all) poinws wish 
pee and entreaties against the deuiais I dreade.t, 

ut in ‘broken, disjointed, vague words, that yet 
madé themselves better {elt and understood than 

hose I had so often ‘thought over would probatly 
have done. She was'to leave the next day but one, 


yet I had not sposen, and ‘though intending: to, 


speak, could not summon up courage to do se. , But 
accident brought avout at last the opportunity for 
which I waited, end the words that couid not. be con- 
troiled broke from my heart, before I knew they 
were uttered, bis 3 ¥ 
Sie was. out somewhere about ithe place that 
morning quite alone} the girls and my mother were 
allin difcrent parts of the house, and I waaderel 
out to seek her in whose presence my heart deiizhted. 
It was.a glorious morning. I remember yet the 
brilliant sm mer'sunlight making golden gleams on 
the shaded grass under the old Lime trees, the swect 
scent of hay that floated by upon’ the breeze, the 
lazy hum of flies that fell upon the ear as they 


‘floated in’ ceaseless swarms through the scentul 


lime blossoms; everything seemed in a state cf 
blissful repose, such as the lotos-caters enjoyed on 
that dreary shore where it was ‘‘alivaysafternoon.” 
She was not in the garden; L looked in vain in every 
nook for a glimpse of the white dross Iknew so we.:; 


-I would have. called, but I dared not utter alou 


that dear name; I scarched and waited. 

T turned at last down toward our little: river, that 
ran flashing and glancing in‘ sunlight and shave 
through many a mile of the old domain. It was 
doep, foo, thosh but a smail river, and the current 
in parts dangerously strong; jst below the garden 
it harrowed in betwecn high rocky banks that rose 
perpencictlarly to the height of about thirty foet 
above the water, The whole stream jut there was, 
at the narrowest part, about fourteen fect across; 
but the water looked black and dark, and th: rocxy 
wails on ei-her side fearfully sharp and jagged, 

As I sauntered down tothe river just there I hard- 
ly expected to'see Maud at that spot, but I thou; ht 
it very probable [I should find her tarther on, ui.dcer 
some old. cliestnut trees that spread their dark fo- 
Lage far out over the water. I: knew the smoo h 
rocks ‘under ‘their drooping ‘branches. were her fa- 
vorite seat; I: found her sooner than Ihad expected. 


‘As. Lapproached tho stream, which, though it kere 


ran @éep and Cark; made'only the faintest bubbiing 


“néise; ihe sound of -voicessstruck on» my ear, and, 


cAizing the bank, I perecived her onthe othcr sile 


of the river in conversation with & —_ whose back 


‘was tired toward me, but whose figure seemed 
Somehow stranczely farn.ckar tomy eyesey in tis 

“She was: taliing: noi in a wid, impassioncd 
manner, Maud lisvening witha Lalftrightencd 


6, trying to sooihe end conifort cr exited 


wwisitery! Phéy neither of them sawimie, andor ar 


inianths eaves cies arpa 3) dj then 
the unkno sudderly-turring, revcaicd to my ss 
tonished. rete the. beautiul features of Mrs. Cam-< 
eron, now distorted bi rac | rand pein, wile her 
with am unnatural lic ht. 

Though watching thrmy I eould: not,overhcar their 
4 I care Sockecpo iene tines, h 
surprised at -secing’ Mts. Cameron, 1 thought ske 
coud tell Maid nothiug she did xot.already know, 
or that would render my interfcrence nevessary: 
‘d between them Mand: rclated to xe 


narrative cleaver, I relate it at the time it occurre 

as if I had myself been present. ‘Maud had gone 0. 

alone that'n-orning, as I said, and w s w hor 
way toward her favorite seat, 
of the river farthest from the house, and, be it re- 
membered, on the‘opposite bank to that on; which I 
stood watching them. She kexdecrosseda little rus‘ic 
bricgé’a few hundred yards. from where; she now 
stood, and had arrived at.the Robber’s Leap, as tle 
narrow part of the river I have described was.called 
—from some old family tradition, I believe—wl.ien a 
lady, very bLandsomely attrcd, though her drecs bore 
evident marks of wear and travelon it, stepped-cut 


| deed a feart 


‘that he intended coming to 


kilts |; 
on ‘look in her sweet face, and now ‘and then, I 


which was on that sice: 


good, if we look it it rightly, if not, for our punish- 
went—but only siuatbrings shame; and, through 
Gou's grace helpinz me, the stam of disgrace shull 
never rest on my hame througn any act of mine,” 

“Oh lady; beautiful, cold, :proud English lady,”’ 
‘Maud faucied: her 
‘‘have you ever loved? Dovyouw know what it is to 
have ‘one man enthroned in your heart—his love the 
sole: earthly good |) ou covet, his smile dearer to you 
than the summer suulignt; the ling: ring tones of his 
voice pleasanter to your-ear than'the most enchan.- 
ing music?’ Do you know what it is to dream of him 
by night and watch for hisistep. by day—to feel, the 
morning his presence is not with you, blacker aud 
lonelier than the {looni Of the Wild mensoon? Have 
you loved like this; lady, and then felt that anorber 
eye, brighter perhaps: than yours, a sinile more 
sparkling and mirthful, was drawing the heart you 
loved, the one treasure you craved for, from youy 
Do you know what it is to suffer thus” : 

‘Poor thing,’ Maud answered, tenderly, “‘ it is in- 
fate that you describe. The man 
who couldtreat you thus is not worthy of you, Give 
your love only to the noble and true,and it will 
never be thrown back as a worthless tinto your 
bosom. “A true heart knows always the value of a 
true love, and even when it cannot return it, it sees 
the worth of the prize and is grateful. If you, poor 
soul, have been deceived by the tinsel glitter of a 
mock affection, your fate indeed ; but what 
can Ido ‘to help you? For empty pity is worthles 
and you must have desired something from me if 
you came so far to see me.” 

“Bat you love him,” the woman cried, angrily, 
“and heis not noble and true, as you fancy.. It is 
he who has loved me who now desires to marry you: 
Leis deceiving you, for I am his wife—his jawful 
wife, do-you hear? He destroyed my certificate, or 
I would show it to you. Oh lady, dear lady, for 
your sake, for mine, Lave nothing to say to him!” 

Maud guessed now who her visitor was, and to 
whom she alluded, and saw that the r creature 
was eimost if not quite, crazed, and, auswered, 
gently. P 

yy Lioow you are his wife, if you refer to Captain 
Cameron; andi promise you solemnly on my word 
as a lady to have nothing niore to do with him, But 
will you not tell me how you came here?! 1 thought 
you were in India,” . 

“T could not rest in India,” she replied. “fT knew 
England early in the 
year to marry you—he told me—so I thought I 
would seek ycu out, and if you were kind and wise 
ond good, as they say Eng girls are, i would ilk 
youm eed aud get you to take pity, on me. L 
sold ie he et sell, as raised, money, in sp 
Wo ill I got enough to pay my, passage over. He 
bank Pot tired of coming to see i 2 said F hored. 
Lim—so I had heard nothing frcm. or.of him for a 
long time, and left without bis knowledge, And 
now I Lave gained ny point; you have Leard ny 
story and pitied me; but what am I the better for it? 
ee will naset love sink a _ wove i better 

was sleeping quic oneath. t ark water. 
And so L will!’ Here she made a, step areas 
then she paused suddenly. (“If 1. do, your prenyise 
will not hold, and he wiilmarry you. No; you must 

© too; then we shall rest ether, and Lb s ball Le: 


nappy. Come, lacy, come!, Itlcoks dark and cold > 
ut hone ean disturb us there, and sg ie 


| She seized Maud’s hand»as she. q 
her toward the edge. Four one tant her | % 
impulse was to struggle, and she tried to, wrest, her- 


pulsé"beat, vidiy.” ‘I-can not-go 
wah iy» bects onyol © disli 


ony. 
Jeathersoumuch; ‘You. must allow me to sit dewn 


andunlaoce them first; and I should -advise,you to 


bt 
@ made 
with ne faint 


suggested it.) y ij | Joist o8 aust 
eocepanetacene aupreree to, approve the: 
o.and prepared ¢@ re- 
moveher: boota:s) dor doac wok YW.otgiw sdy 
In'the meantime I, onthe ©: fe side, had 


| alarmed Ly the strangenexsiof | §,and lad 
at last arty guess 8 mre ; Thar 
lest puzzled me; still there was'no. time to be 
lost." The bridge was some way gts was ible’ 


Da pe fourteen 
feet or so, Atits narrowest a gecd Jeaper could do 
it easily, and in my young days 1 had been accounted 
one of the best; ides, tradition told me jit aan 
been done before. At any rate the case was one of 
Life or death; I must try., The place at which the 


to leap the river? In that part, 
xe 


from among the trécs, and advancing toward Ler, 
said: 7 ord 
“Am Lright in supposing I cm addressing Miss 


Meervs?” : 

“TI am Miss Meares, certainly,” replied Maud, 
rather t.ken by suzpiise. ‘Lub you Lave tlead- 
vantage over mc, as t ednnot remeber ever having 
met you before.” 


leap was most practicable was alout a hundred 
yards from where the two ladies were. Mrs, red 
eron had already risen to her feet, and was holding 
cut her hand.to Maud, who lingered over the unlac- 
‘ ing of her cainty Balmorals. I tock this in at a 
ona asI mene Rack 5 ti, yards fera run. AsI 
came down to the leap Mrs, Cameron i m 
“Neither h * epswered tie st uy most Sra oka 7a ai a 
either heve you,” erswe' io stranger. « * “Heer not save you! Co ajl not 
come from. a ier loaal, Jody, to ber vou resent mea | live to be happ with Wie pe tf cl aneern 
—s and to save yourset from alte of thame cnd.| Seizing Maud—who, seeing me, remained seated, and 
trouble.) gn ocliders : ; ve clung with the strengthof despair to the herbage 
Maud tossed her head with her cld proud, impa- | around—she dragged her to’ the edge... | 
tient prace. ri There was not much time to spare, Ax Teleared 
I ‘co uct understand, yer,” fhe rn’, “+orble | theriver and landed safely on their side, Maud was 
we must cll Luyo ia tuts ile—Ciads cs i) nevi |) but three yards from the overhanging cliff; but she 


but that affection for my Icst friend was the bar- 
rier between us, a6 it was also the connecting link, 
Ilknew well I should never have occupied tke posi- 
UonInow did in her regard had I not been Iugh’s 
fiend; and our longest ai.d most intimate conver- 
vations were always on some act of Lis life, or some 
trait of his noble énd unforgotien character. 
Was it not possible, I asked myself, that this pearl ; 
cbove all price that Iso ardently desired coud Le 
“oe — ‘Tf her love had a we - irlish fancy, 
perhaps it might; Lutif the whole of her true wo- 
man’s heart had been given to Hugh, I feared I had 
nohope. There are some women wo love but once, 
whose first ginich feney is alto tia love of their 
womsnhood, I feared, yct gluried to Lelicve, tuat 
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had caught hold of a small sapling with one hand, 
and held for ber lite, At my best speed I ran to- 
ward them. Nevereven in my school-days had I 
‘got over the ground so fast; but Maud’s strength 

| failed her, and she was already on the edge. One 
‘Spring more, and I grasped her dress as the maniac, 
‘pulling her fiercely forward, sprang off the bank 
into the chasm below. Maud was carried over the 
edge by that last wild effort, but the dress held firm 
for an instant, though it seemed to give in every 
direction; the next minute Ihad my arm round her, 
and drew her onto the bank, scarcely looking in my 
agony at the rings of light floating wide over tue 
4 Water on the spot where the wretched madwoman 
# had sunk. 

Assoon as I had placed Maud in safety I returned 
‘again to the water. A little way down the river I 
saw for an instant the poor woman’s light cress 
floating, but before I could get to the spot it had 
sunk apa Hastily I threw off my coat and 

lunged in, buthad suming 4 done so when she rose a 

ittle way further down. lollowed, but again she 
sank out of my sight. though I dived ain and 
again, and spent a long time in search of the body, 
fit was in vain, and I was at last compelled to desist 
until { could send men with drags to. continue the 
search, I then returned to where I had left Maud, 
«and found her quite unconscious. £hehad borne up 
‘bravely while the danger lasted, but the sudden 
revulsion of feeling on finding herself safe had over- 
oe a her. I carried her to the house, and leay- 

ig her in charge of my mother, hurried back with 
the necessary men and implements to continue the 
search. After many hours’ fruitless anxiety and 
‘toil darkness ‘forved us to leave off; and thourh we 
continued for several days seeking the sere it 
was never found. We supposed te current had 
carried it down to the Severn, and thatin the depths 
of that riverithad been lost beyond all hope of 
recovery. : 

This was the fate of the lovoly and unfortunate 
‘woman who had been so: foclishly trustful as to ro- 
pose confidence in the faith and love of such a man, 
as Captain Camcron. I, who hed scen ker in hir 
beauty.and confiuing affection, fet deep pity for her 
sad eud, and it only aided one more rmctive to the 
many that actuated mein my hatred to Captain 
Cameron, ; 

When I returned t> the house that evening, Maud 
was alone in tue library. On seeing me sie cae 
frankly toward me, sayiug: 

“Wajor Cairnsford, I can never thank you as I 
ought for having saved me from tut unheapny 
‘woman, Towe you my life, and Ihepo you nizy 1.6t 
fiad me ungrateful, How canishbow you my prati- 
tude—words are so feeble?” 

“Tf you really feel that I have dono you a service, 
you can do me a great favor Ly stayin longer Wii. 
us,” 1 answered, feeling, as 1 touk her hund and 
gazed down on her swect, earnest face, that the mo- 
inent was at last come, and that I should never Lave 
a better opportunity of pleading my case than at 
that moment. r 
' “Tf you really wish it,” she replied, “I will ask 
mamma to stay; but lam afraid you wil Lave more 
than enough of us. Wekave clready been bere ro 
Jong, you will repent ever having asked us to the 


She said this ga and turned, laughing, to her 
“work that shé nea tera on the soia; Lut I caught Ler 
hands and drew her toward me, saying: 

* But I want you to live here always as the mis- 
-tress;’' then, seeing her face flush as she tried to 
draw he away, I continued: ‘‘O, Maud, have 
-you not seen that I love you? You will not refusa 
me. I have waited so patiently; but now I must 
‘speak. Ihave been too near losing you to-day to re- 


longer.” 
r 
v it 
ou, though Ifeel I owe my lifetoyou. Then she 
co) 


yours in return, With that hope I be content if, 

will give yourself to me, trusting one who knows 
the state of your heart, yet longs only for you. I 
shall have no fear of the result. You ‘shall never, 
while IT live, repent the day when you yielded tomy 


entreaties. 
“Tm le,”” she said again, trying to release 


herself, *‘I cannot marry without love, and that is 
dead in me forever. Leave me, I entreat you, Liajor 


Cairnsford. You cannot think how it grieves me to 
‘deny you anything, but this cannot be.” 
But I was half mad with despair, and held her 
hands as she tried to withdraw them. 
**T will not give you up,” Ieried. “I have liveda 
’ solitary life fro ay youth, and now when the cup 
of happiness seemed about to be presented to me, is 
it to be dashed from my lips? Is there no way 1a 
which I can move you, nothing that can induce you 
to alter your determination?” 

“Nothing, Major Cairnsford,” she answered, 
rather haughtily, “and I must insist on your leaving 
me. You are not acting like yourself, and are 
annoying and paining me more than lever thought 
you would do.” We 

“Then go,” I cried, releasing her hand and step- 

i from her. “Go, since you aré so colu-hearted 
That all my passionate roe and pleadings cennot 
persuade you to rewar¢ the man who you yourself 
assert bas saved your life.” Lh 

It was a mean speech, and I felt it to be so at the 
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time, but despair forced it from me,in the vague 
hope that it might induce her to reconsider her res- 
olution. She stopped, looked at me fixedly for a 
minute, and then answered: 

“If you claim my life as due to you because saved 
by you, I give it, having no right to withhold it; only 
I did not Know you sought it on those terms.”’ 

At that moment she despised me. I heard it in 
her tone, but I was like a shipwrecked mariner, 
perishing from thirst, who drinks of the salt-water 
rolling around him, and dies mad from the fatal 
draught. I leaned breathlessly forward. 

“That way or any way,’’1 cried; ‘‘I have your 


promise. You will love mein time, my own one, if 


devotion like mine can gain affection, as people say 
it can.’ 
She shrank a little from me as I drew her toward 


me, and said, pe 

“Only give me a little time, It is sosudden, andI 
was unpre You wiil give me a year, will you 
not? Surely, you will not ask me to marry you fora 
year?” She drew back a little from. me as she said 
tLis, and pressed her trembling hand to her forehead, 
saying, as if to herself, ‘His friend! Hawe yow for- 
got‘en so soon? Ican never forget.” 

There was intense pain in her tone, reproach to 
me who dared utter words of love to her; reproach, 
to herself, if she had in any way, by word op eed 

and. 


encouraged ya pra Sm But I was blin 
mad, and cried, bitterly: i 
sig 6h, love, let. the dead bury their dead! We: are 


oung and strong, and have years of life before us. 
Bhail We pass them in lonely misery, because death 
has carried off the best and noblest?_ My love is as 
true and earnest as his was, though I can never be 
loved as he; yet what I desire, what I pray for, is 
not the love he won, and might had he lived, have 
worn £0 proudly.. No; I crave only what remains, 
the last faint embers Of a fire too sacred to. burn 
efresh on another shrine.. The year youass I should 
be heartless incecd to refuse; till then 1 will wait in 
patient hope, having faith that my love will win 
yours at last.” 

And so it was settled. é 
voice that she hopcd long ere the year had passed I. 
would have forgotten hor; but J felt that,.even had 
my love been less deep than it was, sucha woman, 
once known, could never be forgotten. She was so 
Cilerent from thegirls.one meets generally in, so- 
ciety—so rey, yet so tender, so, fearless, yet, so gen- 
tle, so carcl¢ss of herself, so true to others, I said 
notling of tlis to her, but urged her to.remain with 
her parents at Cairns till Lshould again see her; for 
I hed made up my mizd a* once to, return for that 
weary year to my regiment in India, to iry among 
its wildest scenery to pass, away the time that.ap- 
peared endless to my longing heart. { {> 

But here also my persuasions were of little. avail. 
One promise only could exact from Maud;, it was 
tat she and her parents should remain a month 


longer with my mother and sisters before launching, } 


tliemselves upon the dismal ocean of London. 

A day or two after this left, home again, with a. 
sad heart, but a bright hope before me. r all, 
what was @ oe age i ee time fedacd to a 
who ho rni ose for whom hope 
is dead, Orin whom fear reigns in its stead. And 1 
had vo fear. . Lknew that, next to the dead, I pos 
dariing’s esteem, and that, none could 
What cause had { then, to be sad? I 
merrily over the 
sp EL was a 
lucky follow, efter all Only for this year, this 
hateful year! But I would go me 
while it away as best I might, hun b 


game 
there, whose skins would furnish trophies I might. 


roudly lay at my bright love’s feet on my return. 
Eo built castles in the air, watching the curling 
smoke 0} 


onigard toward Alexandria, 


while we 


_ CHAPTER XI. 
IN THE HILLS. 
was stormy & 


comes the arrival of the steamers in t and 
dirty town. As for me, I cared little. It mattered 
nothing where I spent my year of probation; dis~ 
comfort annoyed me very slightly when I could 
think of my love's fair sweet face and sunny, He 
and comfort had — Mag bev when I ref beg BOW, 
many weary months lay between me an piness. 
One slight chill my bright dreams did receive, it is 
true, though it affected me little at the time—in fact, 
only afforded mea faint and half 


sation of amusement. f 

We:were doing the ds, as is thecustom of 
travelers inthis land. Iwent along with others. I 
lad seen them befere, but to avoid singularity went 
in for them a second time. When there I roamed 
away from my ale and occupied myself picturin 
what Maud (go1 caled her in my thoughts wit 
consciousness of right) might be do in the cld 
house at Cairns. I was sitting on ablock of stone ly- 
ing atsome litle distancefrom the Great Pyramid on 
the golden sand of the desert. I had select 1 this posi- 
tion as commanding a ood view collectively of those 
monuments of man’s mean and patience, and mused, 
as I have said, while smoking and gazing absently on 
the wondrous scene, Suddenly there arose before 
me, I know not how; an cld withered such an 
chject as is never seen cut of an Arab village, and 
that makes one wonder if it could ever have been 
young, graceful, and fawn-like as the maidens: one 
sees moving about the sathe eneampment with 
water-jugs on their heads ond scft gazesle-like eyes, 

“You are happy now, noble sir,” she croaked in 
her hoarse gutiural Arabic; ‘happy as a dream, 


contemptuous sen- 


But joy is like dew: it fades before,the morning. 
Shail t 


- brow, but Pes he shall step between yuu and 


Iknew by the tone of her} piness, an 


| Lsaid to. myself, “How all 
| if they heard this old. ha gs 


| felt, whem I thought how wound 


i 


ell your excellency’s fortune?” 

The sound of her words had a mournful ring in | 
them that jarredon my golden visions, Ishookmy- | 
self impatiently. 

“There,” I said, throwing her a few piasters; “I 
know my fortune. You could tell me no better. 
Leave me now.”’ 

She gathered the coins up eagerly enough, but an- 
swered: 

‘If I tell yowyour fortune now, noble Bir, it may 
save you many a bitter hour afterward. The bright 
morning sun does not always betoken a glorious 
mia y, and many a fair rose-bud is cankered ere it 

oomn.. 

“What is it you want with me?’ answered. ‘I 
have ven you money. Cannot you leave me?”’ 

“The money is very welcome,” she replied, ‘‘and 
the Arab woman does not refuse it; but because 
your face is fair and your hand open, she would tell 
you a little of what lies behind the vail of the future, 
wah wae the hour comes the blow may be less over- 
whe ; ; 

“Say on, then, good woman,”’ I replied carelessly, 
feeling that it was quite hopeless to ry eud get rid 
of her while she thought she had thing to com- 
municate. ‘Not that I believe in the fortune you 
tell me,” I added, “for mine is clear and and open, 
one that those who run may read, but because you | 
seem to wish it, I allow you,” 

‘¥es, hg ” she replied, ‘‘ your future indeed 
seems to lie before you clear and open—an ancient 
name, a princely fortune,a fair wife who does not 
yet love you.best of all, but may, and most likely 
will, do. so: when love has time to beget love. 
that you have before you now, and you think it will 
enly grow brighter with years; but the old. Arab 
woman.sees more. She sees a miserable slave toil- 


,ing in a far-distant country; be has been straight 


and tall ag you, but in face iar fairer—such aface as 
women love tolook on. Toil and. painand grief 
have bent his stalwart form and lined his broad Sper 
1ap- 
mar yourfortunes, Be wise, be warned 
in time.. Return ta your own. country and watch 
over your love.”” 

She turned to go, but, half amused, half fright- 
erid as I knew not, what vague canger her words 


| secmed to point to, called on her to stop. 


“Tell me, where is he,.and who is he, this slave of 
whem you spcak2 My race, are not wont to fear 
slay os? 

“True,” she enswered without looking back, and 
gliding away w.oxe ninably t IL could have believed 
poussible—“ true; yet they may fear this one, for he 
is one who will return from the cead.”” 

As she uttered the last word she disappeared sud- 
denly behind a rocky boulder, and when I rcse to 


| Jouk for her, excited even out of my calm laziness 


oy be mystic and ominous words, she was gone. | 
owhere could I find her; only on the sultry Gesert 


ed to hang, pervading every sight 


| and ‘he will return from the dead. 
apes se SoS stood stupefied; then the ludicrous 


of the situation struck me, and I laughed es 
our feows woul laugh 
L prophecy! Thank Heaven 
eur women are not like these degraded Easterns, and 
aay looks do nct always carry the day even among 
he most ordinary of them.” Lturnedoff to rejoin 
our party; but on the way back, as we cantered 
along: on, our: little nimble donkeys,,I could hardly 
refrain from a hearty laugh, angry though I real 
ully the old witc 
had mistaken the nature and manners of our North- 
ern clime. Nothing remarkable occurred during the 
sph pt eer way on, and in.due course of time I ar- 
b a ae 
Our fellows were astonished to | back again 
that Cameron ‘had 


him, the nel, as scon 

f Cameron's marrying 

irene = 
mean, ways, ve an 
more of Pisin so that altogether the man’s life 
had altered for the worse, 
ie scowled savagely at me the first time we met, 

ofope you are satisfied with the mischief you 
have done me with your tales; at eny rate, 1 am 
lad of one ing =7 90 have not got the reward you 
0 _ The is no heiress now, and you can- 
not profit by the ill you have done. say, for 
the matter of that, she would be glad cnough to have 
you, but it would not suit your book nx w.’ f 
“T should advise you, Captain Camercn, to leave 
Meares’s name alone, either in connection with 
me or with any one else, | You may as well take this 
advice in a friendly spirit and be guided by it, as 
otherwise I shall fet you kicked out of the regiment 
in a way you will not like. I know a little more 
about you than the other fellows, and caution you 
for your good,” ‘ 

Cameron literally glared at me for a minute or 
two, then thinking discretion the better part of — 
valor, turned on his heel and walked off. 

“Take care you do not get @ knife in your back 
some dark night, Cairnsford,” said Sclace, looking 
up from his paper; “that fellow looks as if he~ 
wovld do for you,” " 
_ “Pooh!” Lanswered. ‘‘I do not think he has dar- 
ing enough to put a fellow out of the way; he is too 
ae a coward, and dreads being found cut. Ey- 

he-by, didn’t you tell: me Eames was selling out? 
as og looking for the step? Will it do you any 
od?’ 

Certainly the climate did not agree with me, for J | 
had not been five months back at A—— before the — 


> 


doctors found it necessary to order me.a complete 
change of air. They wished me to return home; 
but that I had determined not to do till my term o: 
probation had expired, and therefore adopted the 
other alternative they prescribed, which was to go 
up to the hills, far up into a really cool climate, and 
there pass my time until I found my health re- 
established. is plan suited me well enough. I 
was desirous of going after big game among the 
hills, and determined to strike out quite a new line 
of my own in the wildest and least known part of 
the Himalayas. My preparations did not take long 
to make; I did not wish to have too much roughing 
so took some natives to ca: ammunition, tent an 
baggage, with a few other little luxuries I did not 
care to be without; and last, but not least, I brought 
with me my trusty soldier-servant, Adams, a man 
who had been in my service almost ever since I had 
ined, and who was not only active and enterpris- 
, but understood the ways of the natives much 
better than is at all usual among that class of men. 

Lam not going to give a detailed account of all 
my ramblings; indeed, I think far too much space 
is already occupied by my personal adventures; but 
it would be almost impossible to relate events, so as 
to give a correct idea of them, without a strong ad- 
mixture of unavoidable egotism. 

Day by day we penetrated further into the moun- 
tains, and our success in hunting was very fair—one 
or two splendid bear-skins still attest our luck; but 
our trophies would doubtless have been far more 
numerous but for the incident I am about to relate. 

One evening we found ourselves near alarge and 
populous village—town I suppose I ought to call it 
—inhabited by a people who seemed scarcely to un- 
derstand my men’s dialect, and wko evidently had 
seen few white people before. My men. declared 
that they appeared to have heard very little about 
our victorious English nation, and did not seem to 
feel the awe they should have done at beholding re- 
presentatives of so powerful an empire, 

Adams did not think it- prudent to remain near 
them; they looked with such covetous eyes on our 
arms and implements, of which, however they did 
not know the power or the use; so that I felt safe in 
the pleasant conviction that the discharge of my re- 
volver would put to flight an army. of them. As it 
was not convenient to go farther that night, Icamp- 
ed in a pleasant Yalley outside the town, and sent a 
message to their chief or head man that I would pay 
him a yisit next morning. He appeared inclined to 
be friendly, and responded to this by sending me a 
goat and a bag of rice, which furnished a good sup- 
per to my whole party—rather a happy circumstance, 
as we had but little game with us that night, and 
would otherwise have been on short commons. 

Next morning I was astir early, and by way of 
eer tae time till ten o’clock, when the great man 

eld levee, I determined to stroll through the 
town, and see what kind of a pie it was, and how 
the inhabitants lived. Ifound the houses well and 
strongly built—I suppose on account of the cold at 
night, which is often very intense—but the streets 
‘were no exceovtion to the general rule in Oriental 
towns and were chiefly remarkable for the filthy 
state in which they were kept. The mst note- 
worthy thing about the place seemed to be a large 


outside the town. I went toward it, more from 
wa :t of something to do than from any particular 
curiosity, as I supposed it to be a palace for their 
= ora temple for some god.. There were gangs 
of slaves wor! at it, chained together by Jong 
vy iron. chains. The poor fellows seemed to fin 
rd work, toiling under the hot es. weighed 
down with such ponderous manacles. stopped 
and watched them with some pity, they were so 
bent, so thin, so _wretched-looking. i 
face after another, and certainly their look was evil 
gnapehi but how could it be otherwise, leading such 
# life, with no whisper of hope or word of encour- 
agement ever falling on the ear? The overseer or 
Peanaee cnn to nite Foe Mi Md 
one », CO} own 
: his heavy wh p with sounding lash on the shoulders 
of some offender, more, it seemed to me, for his 
Sapte vleesure than because 
it all or. My eye traveled 
gong before 
the last man 


h 
ete? | 


scanned one 


ment was 
owly down the 
me, as they one by. one glanced up at 
re before them. At length it ed 
in the line, and a puzzled feeling: came 
over me as to where I had seen a face like that of 
the slave before me. He was working away F 
and I looked and wondered for a second or two be. 
fore I remarked, with a curious sense of bewilder- 
ment, that, unlike all the rest of the g: 
white man. Yes, 
belonged to my 
difference in of 
that distinguishes our race 
mde me af first imagine Thad 
sad face, deevly lined by suffering and toil, and half 
hidden by wild curling locks and long flowing beard. 
Just as Thad made this discovery and had come to 
tis conclusion, the man next him, who had been 
looking at me with some interest, touched his arm 
and directed his attention toward me by a word or 
two uttered in a low voice, The white slave turned 
his head with a quiet, graceful movement that awoke 
a sort of vague remembrance in my mind, and raised 
his eyes toward me. For a moment we gazed at 
each other in silence; then, with a kind of wail, the 
words broke from his lips: 
“Cairnsford! O, heavens, do you not know me?” 
‘‘Hugh! Js it possible? You here!” was all I 
could utter, as I sprang toward him, and grasped his 
trembling toil-worn hands in mine. 
The overseer was on the other side of the build- 
ing, 80 we were safe from his observation; and Hugh 
leaned his head on my shoulder and sobbed, the ag- 


ang, he was a 
there could be no doubt about it, he 
Own race; perhaps it was that total 

ression and feature 
rom others that had 


seen before that thin: 


is his 
building that was being erected on a small hill just | and li ee that makes life endurable 


| 
h 
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onizing convulsive sobs of intense emotion. Pain 
and joy, too powerful, too exquisite almost for mor- 
tal frame to bear, struggled in his, breast. 

“Thad lost all La ee was like one dead,” he 

murmured when he had recovered voice to speak. 
“ But you willsave me now? You will not leave me 
ain?” he asked with piteous entreaty. 
“Surely not, old friend and comrade, my more 
than brother. This is the happiest day of my life, 
as I have found you; and I never leave yyou 
again till you are safe and free as lam now ” 

“Yes; bur ee must leave,” he answered, push- 
ing me from him rwcheang & “Do not let the over- 
seer se us together, or he may persuade the chief 
not to let you have me. When the hour of audience 
comes, go to the chief and ask to buy me. Do not 
be deterred by any difficulties—only secure my. free- 
dum. But go now; do not let us be seen together; it 
may ruin all.”’ 

So saying he turned again to his work, and as the 
overseer rounded the corner of the building and = 4 
eae in sight, I was already a few paces off, walk- 

ng quietly away. How my heart danced as I bent 
my steps toward a shady grove of trees near our lit- 
tle encampment! Hugh was not dead; helived, and 
would soon be at liberty, and. through my means. 
O, it was joyful! \1 seemed to tread on air, and 
thought with rapture of the welcome the poor old 
fellow would get at A-——- when he returned, and 
how we would all try to efface from his mind recol- 
lection of that terrible’ captivity» Then he must 
come home to see his friends in) England, and get 
Set up, after all the hardships he had assed through 
in such a climate, 1 would manage that for him; I 
should be going home, too, to\'Maud— Here: m 

thoughts stopped; my heart seemed to stand: still, 
and the hills around me eee to reel as the 
truth flashed on me. |‘ This:'Hugh whom f had: loved, 
whom I had'saved, or was ‘about to save, from a liv- 
ing grave, was Maud’s lover; with his return my 
ae were.over, No more watching betwixt hope 
and fear for a half-tender, half-merry glance; no 
more wandering in the summer woods; no more pas- 
sionate love-prayers to. lips that, while not consent- 
Gone, all gone. The 


ing, did not wholly .refuse. 4 
the hillside, the glory 


light had passed away from 
from he golden morning; love’s dream had been 
dreamed, and had vanished like the sun ina stormy 
sunset. But not yet; surely nct yet. ‘tI am: not 
bound,’ I cried,‘ to shipwreck my own life. What 
is this man to me'that I should give’ up more than 
life itself for him? If he wishes to be free why does 
he not:escape, as thousands have done before him? 
None:know that he is here.; Adams was not with 
me; he is still packing up the tent. Come, I will set 
off at once; none’ will be the wiser. Every man for 
himself must be the motto of this world, and once 
away from this place I shall again breathe freely.” 

I half rosé from the bank on which I had fallen in- 
my first agony when the dreadful truth broke on me; 
but before I made a step forward a voice within me 
seemed to say: 

‘“‘O false friend, can you leave the man you love, 
or say you love, to die a lingering nilgeratie death, 
that youmay secure your own hap; iness? Grant 
that you lose your love, what is your loss to his, who 

gon. ed existence, lost to love 


one forever? ve you no pity, that you can leave 
im) thus?” ‘ 4 
in 
answer to my own though it - 


ter. Who could, pass 


“It is true, too true,” I groaned in an; “Must. 
Isave him in cae of myself? But.0, why did I 
come here? What evil spirit drove me into these 
wilds to make such a discovery?O Hugh, O my. 
love, can I be true to you both, and to barnes also? 
I cannot; itis impossible, Then, God helping me, I 
will be true to you, let me suffer as I .”. Fora 
minute or two, as 1 to and fro, I thought I 
would doand bear all things; then 

failed me, and I said: ‘‘ If the 
ee fate oon 

find eve! 
So Lresolved: with myse] 


chief eee ey bane: 
do my_ best for his release 
I will leave at once.”’ 


’ 


should 


But something—shame, I 


/ $0 soon. 


| his former good looks in time I 
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contrast his fickleness with your constancy, and the 
result will be certain. The love once will re- 
vert to you; and if in after life they ever cross each 
other’s paths, you may look calmly on their meet- 
ing, for her heart will be yours, and he, bound by 
his promise, will avoid her presence, so that. she will 
ners know by what means your happiness was 
secured.”’ 

I should have spurned these thoughts from me 
with loathing, but I was too weak, and still brooded 
over them while waiting, when a messenger came 
from the chief, saying he would see me now... It 
was a full hour before his usual time for giving 
audience; but his eagerness to see the stranger had, I 
suppose, made him deviate from his custom. I 
never troubled myself about his reasons, however, 
but. followed, the messenger mechanically, thinking 
bitterly, ‘‘ fate is indeed against me; I cannot now 

et off without seeing the chief and must ask for 

is man’s release, as I decided to do, if I could not 
get away in time.” ( ; 

Yes, I_had become so lost, to all good feelings that 
I mentally called him “ that man,” and for a min- 
ute almost hated him.~ Then, with a sudden revul- 
sion of feeling, I remembered.that he was my own 
and only friend, dearer to‘mé; as I had often felt 
than any brother:could have been’ As I thought o: 

the years we had. passed, together,,and the 
affection we had felt for each other, I shook off the 
tempter boldly, and determined that no dan or 
difficulty, no selfish hopes or. fears, should. ever 
eause, me to desert my friend;,,At - h I found 
myself before the great man, but indeed 1 remember 
little: of. what weaned soaly t. I presented m 
small offerings, wherewith: I hoped to propitiate his 
favor. -They were gracious]  eepophed, 1 
asked:to purchase a slave; which. request, though it 
evidently surprised him not a little, was also grant- 
edj;and by the middle of the afternoon, my friend 
was restored to me, my adieux. were spoken, to the 
dark-skinned chief, and we,were w' our, way 
mertily homeward. 

haere said: what a mockery isin that word! 
If merriment lies in a throbbing brain, in a forced 
laugh, and a breaking heart, then, indeed J was 
merry.: AS to my companion, perhaps: he was so 
truly, but I doubt it; all happiness has its alloy, and 
his was disturbed by doubts and fears.as to what 
might have happened in his' absence, 

I soon told everything \except the one Eeing 
that concerned him) and myself most nearly, thoug 
still the course I had determined to:pursue gathered 
shape and substance in my brain, ainand again 
I was on the point of telling Him ‘my position, and 
exacting his mise, and every time, before the 
words esca my lips, I checked them. thinking, 
“ There is plenty of time, and I cannot damp his joy 
will tell him another: day.” 

‘*What a good fellow you are, lie!” seid my 
friend, after f had told all, AsI thought of the 
treachery I meditated, and heard those trustin 
words, uttered in the old frank voice, I felt the bloo 
rush to my face for very shame. He —— me so 

‘ood because I had saved Maud from meron. 

t would he say if he knew I had saved ber ior 
myself, and that, too, knowing she loved him still? 

At that moment I thought myself the most con- 
temptible of created things, and as he laid his poor 
worn hand pens on my arm, saying: “ What is the 
matter with you? you look ill,’ I felt that I had 
indeed sunk low, to think of one so tender 


and te nothing 
“Tt is nothing,” I murmured; 
~~ bys or yer thatis all. Do not 
or & 


ce 


but that his love was safe and 
but talk of ber and his p 


at som 
satisfaction; though why the prospect 
to starve alo’ wih her, instead 
together; sho de] 
In this way we traveled back to A——, and I forced 
myself to seem happy, and tolend a sympathetic 
ear to all Melton’s day-dreams. Then, hardest task 
of all, I had to comfort and reassure him, when the 
painsul conviction would overwhelm him that the 

elton Maud Meares had loved was young, active, 
tall, and handsome, very different. from the bent, 
brown, enfeebled man who now. rode beside me. 
That he would regain much, almost all, indeed, of 
truly believed; but I 
knew, as well as he, that eighteen months of priva- 
tion, toil, and misery had left their mark on him in 
characters that would never be effaced; that there 
were wrinkles on his brow no soft white fin rErs 
could ever smooth away, and shadows in his deep 
sad eyes no light of merry laughter could ever chase 
out of their depths. 

At A—— he f.lt the change trouble had wrought in 
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him keenly when he found that even those of his | my mind as to the course I should pursue, intended 


comrades who had loved him best seemed to find 
some difficulty in recognizing him) and the first min- 


to accompany him. OU. 
It was a. dull wet day about the beginning of June 


ute we were again alone together he turned to me |’ when'we arrived in London. I knew from my mo- 


with a strange 
piteous to see. 


fear in his questioning eyes that was - 


ther where to look for the Mearesés, for. they had 
long ago-taken/ up their abode in-the:capital. We 


‘Tell me, Charlie,” he asked, ‘‘do you ‘think she | arranged that Hugh should go'to his lawyer’s.to put 


will recognize me, changed as I am?’ under ‘this 


in his claim to his uncle’s property, and to talk over 


question I saw there lurked another, which he dared |’ business matters, while 1 went to .Mrs. Meares’s 


not put in words. ‘“* Will she still love this brokén- 
down and altered man—unaltered in heart it is true, 
hag in all else how sadly changed!” 


"| sélf, -re 


lodgings to break the news to Maud that one had in- 
ceed returned from the dead, as I murmured to: my- 


what would be his fate if she should find the change | as he could, and I hoped fervently bis coming would 
too zreat, and refuse to see in the toil-worn wanderer ‘| not be long delayed. Once the news was jtold, I 


her old love. But while I seemed to see’ this hang- 
ing over him as a dark etapa my knowledge of: 
Maud’s character gave me confidence to Ls 

“Do not be afraid, old friend; your love is worthy 


should. find each minute passed with her an age of 
pein till’I could'make my wr ay I drove to the 

ouse quickly, poy in-my state of sus every 
moment seemed an hour. hat if sheshould have 


of you, and will think the same of you now as she’} taught hergelf’ to consider-himas dead, and-to look 


did whe your life was undimmed by care and sor- 
ime your looks unchanged by toil and suffer- 


CHAPTER Xi. 
THE END OF ALL. 
Ar A——some 


of ion that as no actual ene of his death :| to 
been discov he t still be alive; but if | -as 
he did not turn up after a term of ten 


iy 
of natives, seized, and carried into the 
ect of the — here at 
A—- very well, but this patois puzzled him 
outenou however, 
of his brother officers had 
large sum of money to 
chief prudently 
m ocertayd by 


ascertain that some one 

id one of the chiefs a 
eaway with him. This 
cted that he 


him as a ve than if he 


m, and the man for whom he undertook the ‘| free forever from the 


ness would. never be the wiser. Melton was, 
therefore, sent deeper and deeper among the hills | 
and finally sold to the tribe with which I had found | 
him. This in brief was his story. There was but '' 
one man in the regiment who bore him enmity or’| 
had reason to wish him out of the way; there could | 
be little doubt as to the ins’ r of this. cowardly 
crime; but we had: no proofs, and after much de-; 

determined on laying the case before the colo- - 

and urzing him to insist:on ‘Cameron’s: answer- 
ing tae questions and accusations:.we 

‘inst him. 


The colonel, who had long been tired 4 \ 


— is come: we 
ig wretch humiliated and kicked out of the:regi-: 


mént ag he deserves. Revenge is sweet certainly «|: 


and he is undeservii 
Cameron first en! 
. accusing faces gathered round him, he grew'pale: to 
~~ his ps, and’seémed for a minute as though he would 


of pity.” . Noeyertheless, when 


have fallen. “At that moment, if he had shown sizus*}' 


oe D hg 
Fj and: his usual ical, sneering: ‘smile with 
Sat ovbloudl tieort, thet interrupted ae Soba ten 
seat Naver ahs the chieir, Melton #1 profer wtandéa 
nove ) 4 n; I prefer 5, 
and you,’ enel, need coe trouble yourself to speak 
2 ica in see pre’ ‘eléarl fa iv a aces 3 - 
| tae Aint pone veedéalah have been Srotihin 


t nst'me; and’as slandet spain once self is 
a disagreeable, h 
ti for a minute, 


‘truth of those 


believes then? true, : 8 ody shine — nt 
e “And now I have only'to tellyou that; 
finding the alr of this place jit me, and 
‘the society not so i I could wish; I ‘haye 
determined. on selling out, and sendin: mys} 
ps at once. You cannot prove your 


and will therefore, I. su 
query I do not think 


ron left the : tof ’ 
scoundrel we ‘have got rid of,” mut- 
tered door closed ‘on hitn, ‘*I do 
not me his future associates.” - 
As is the last time Cameron comes across the 
thread of tha story, I may be permitted to mention 
that when I last saw he was acting as croupier 
to a gaming table at a small German Bad. 
nge came to nothing, after all; and 
was best so, for what was I that I should desire to 
triumph over this man—I who had tried to desert 
the best friend ever man had in his néed? As Cam- 
eron turned away I could not help feeling that if 
those around only knew all they would not thin 
th better of me than of him. rm) 
edid not stop long at A——. Melton was far 
too anxious to return to England, and to satisfy him- 
self with his own eyes of his love's safety and the 
continuance of her affection, to delay a moment 
than was necessary; I, who had-now made up 


Thus my 
rhaps it 


‘ht realize still | and re said: 
ug e rest 


the room, and. saw’ the stern, :/ 


p wra) 


charges, 
low meto sell out |» ’ 


would be agreeable to to hear, so’T had } 
wish you g poningy and with a sneer on 
5 


on meas her future husband; nay, had even, per- 
haps grown! to love me?: I thought I, had heard 
of such things, and with a: beating heart I hoped 

inst hope as I mounted the: narrow stairs to her 
little drawing-room, 


shy timidit; 
whet deep eyes. She edkanihaseton as one 


a my telling her eve: 
‘ew words as possible, keeping my eyes fixed on 
) ee Se of the 

ush rising in 
dear 


poke on, I spared. myself in nothing; 

felt almost as if making myself basein her eyes was 
in some sort doing penance for my. betra of my 
friend. I told even of that—of my wicked: desire: to 
leave him there to his fate, and could feel her large 


; hemade | eyes turned on me with a dook of sorrowful re- 


ager She spoke not a word asI went on to re- 
te what had passed at A——, when suddenly I 
heard a cab drive to the door. I knewit was Hugh,. 


you will hear from him! . You are 
promise I once forced from 
ka One request only I make of: ‘you. Do not let 

m know that his irsturn stood between me and- 
all that I hold most dear in life. It would mar his 
happiness and grieve his loving heart if he thought 
for a moment that his had been purchased by 
the sacrifice of mine; Years :may pass before we’ 
meet ; till then, farewell!” | : ; 

** Good friend and true, farewell,” she murmured, 
as she held out her hand tome, with tears floating 
inher deep soft eyes. . I raised it for a moment to 
my li and hurried from the room, feeling as 
tho} a@ light had suddenly been extinguished in 

fe, and I was leftin utter darkness): ~ © 
n the stairs I met:Hugh. : ‘‘Come and see me at 
the perso and Navy this‘eyening, cld fellow,” Isai, 
as I passed out, and in another minute I was once 
more in the stree 


eit 3 ? : 
Next day Lleft town for Cairns, and in two months 
was once more on my way toIndia. I heard from 
my sister that Maud Meares’s wedding was a very 
at cne ‘time 


m™ 


after her, has come into his uncle’s pro 
carried the: day) W 


to India, However, he certainly is getting morelike 
‘his old selfvevery day, and TI daresay: will soon, be 
quite young ‘and handsome again. She ‘seéms' 


biti P whe mistaken, and onaat not eare for 
it would have ‘been @ had: ‘ing if you had ‘mar-' 
her, and-he had returned afterward? oc65 . s 
“o Not a pleasant letterito read; was it? though’ no’ 
doubt meant in all kin  bubit helped me'to kee 
that I bad done ‘the right thing, and that. conviction’ 
strengthens me to: bear the ° of the vague and’ 


ber 


and yet most bitterday when I found my friend 
ryost my love, ' LDTIG f 
THE * 
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great pity for him rose in my heart as I thought | prophecy. He was to.follow me:thither as. quickly 


in him} so perhaps, afte? all, it was a~ 
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86 Janet's REPENTANCE. By George Eliot... 
87 Romance or A Poor Youre May. By-Feuillet. 
88 A TerRtsts Deep. By Emma Garrison Jones, 
89 A GrupEep Si. ae oe 
90 Tue AuTHoR’s Daveurmr, By Mary Howitt, 
91 Tue Jmr. By Charles'Reade. . 
92 En.ern ALANNA, By Dennis O'Sullivan, 
93 Loyn’s Vicrory. By B. L. Farjeon. 
94 Tae Quint Hear. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
95 Lerticz ArnoLp. By Mrs: Marsh. 
96 Hauntep Hearts. By Rachel Bernhardt, 
97 Huan Meuron, By Catharine King. 
98 Aticr Learmont. . By Miss Mulock. 
99. MarvorIn Brucr’s Lover. By Mary Patrick, 
100 Trove Frere anp Water. By Fred. Talbot.. 
101 Hannan. By Miss Mulock. 


A new issue every week, 


For sale hy all Newsdealers, is five cents each,, 
or sent, postage paid, on receipt of six cents. 
BEADLE AND ADAMS, Publishers,” 
98 William street, N. Y.. 


